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Editorial Comment 


NEGRO TEACHERS AND THE ELIMINATION OF SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


One of the problems involved in 
the elimination of segregated 
schools is the question of the em- 
ployment of Negro teachers in an 
integrated set-up. In the attempt 
to eliminate legally-enforced seg- 
regated schools major, if not ex- 
clusive, attention has been given 
to getting Negro students into in- 
stitutions hitherto closed to them. 
The question of Negro teachers had 
not been seriously raised until the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
of Louisville voted to eliminate its 
Negro branch by integrating the 
Negro student body of the Louis- 
ville Municipal College for Negroes 
with the student body of the 
parent institution. At the same 
time the Negro faculty of the Ne- 
gro branch institution were in- 
formed that they would be given 
two-months’ severance pay and re- 
leased. (See: Current Events— 
Section F of this issue of the 
Journal. ) 

This action was taken, and re- 
affirmed by the Board of Trustees 
at its meeting in December 1950, 
despite two significant facts. First, 
the local chapter of the American 
Association of University Profes- 


sors which included a majority of 
the members of the faculties of 
both the branch and the Univer- 
sity proper voted, in May 1950 
that: 


“(1) should the merging of 
faculty and student body 
of Municipal and the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences 
necessitate the release of 
faculty members, those 
members released should 
be selected altogether on 
a basis of merit, not race; 
faculty members released 
by the merging of the 
schools should receive ter- 
minal remuneration at the 
rate of one and one-half 
(1144) months’ salary at 
their present ranks for 
each year of service as a 
faculty member at the 
University of Louisville 
with a minimum of one 
year’s pay.” 

Second, anticipating the usual 
apprehension relative to Negro 
teachers teaching white students, 
a questionnaire was circulated 
among a representative sample of 
the white students in the college 
at the University of Louisville, 
asking whether they had any ob- 
jection to being taught by a com- 
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petent Negro teacher. The stu- 
dents voted overwhelmingly 
(84%) that they would have no 
objection. (See Current Events, 
Section F.) 


Despite these and other facts, 
however, the Board voted to re- 
affirm their previous action. The 
present status of the matter is 
not clear, because it has been 
recently reported that the Louis- 
ville Municipal faculty are plan- 
ning further steps, probably court 
action. 


Last summer I was in Alton, 
Illinois making a study of the 
illegal segregated school situation 
which obtains in that city. Among 
other things, I discovered that Ne- 
gro pupils were segregated in the 
elementary and junior high school 
grades taught exclusively by Ne- 
gro teachers, but were enrolled 
with white pupils in the senior 
and vocational high schools taught 
exclusively by white teachers. De- 
spite statutes outlawing segregat- 
ed schools, it has been the estab- 
lished policy to restrict the em- 
ployment of Negro teachers to 
segregated elementary and junior 
high school grades, although white 
teachers teach white and Negro 
pupils in the senior high schools 
grades. 


What is of most interest here, 
however, is the fact that the Negro 
community is reported to have 
been warned that if they insisted 
upon elimination of segregation 
in the new Negro junior high 
school, all Negro teachers then 
teaching in those grades would be 
replaced by white teachers. While 
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this threat did not deter Negroes 
from initiating court action, it did 
dampen the enthusiasm of almost 
all of the Negro teachers and of 
a surprising number of the citi- | 
zens in the community at large. 
The decision in the court case has 
not been reported yet, so it is not 
known whether the threat was car- 
ried out or not. 


The history of the employment 
of Negro teachers in the theoret- 
ically unsegregated schools of the 
North and West further defines the 
problem. Prior to World War 1, 
there were only a few Negro teach- 
ers employed in the large urban 
centers. As the Negro population in- 
creased due to the migration, more 
and more Negro teachers were em- 
ployed. They were almost invari- 
ably assigned to schools predomi- 
nantly attended by Negroes or, 
as in Chicago in the early 20’s, 
to schools attended largely by 
South European immigrants. In 
Pittsburgh, no Negro teachers 
were employed for a long time be- 
cause Negroes refused to acquiesce 
in the establishment of separate 
schools. In Philadelphia, Negroes 
accepted segregated schools in 
order to obtain more teaching posi- 
tions and a few administrative 
jobs. And Southern New Jersey 
was, until recently, indistinguish- 
able from Delaware and Maryland, 
although separate schools were il- 
legal. 


Up until four or five years ago, 
when several states adopted strict 
merit systems and FEPC’s, it was 
the almost universal practice to as- 
sign Negro personnel to schools pre- 
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EDITORIAL 


dominantly attended by Negroes. 
Even as late as 1949, the Inter- 
racial Committee of Detroit in its 
study of the employment of Negro 
personnel by the Board of Edu- 
cation discovered that no Negroes 
were employed in administrative 
or supervisory positions; only one 
or two were teaching in high 
school; and the overwhelming ma- 
jority were assigned to elementary 
schools predominantly attended by 
Negroes. And the .Superintend- 
ent was quoted as saying that he 
thought such assignment of Negro 
personnel was the best procedure 
to follow. The Committee recom- 
mended that a strict merit system 
be employed both in the assign- 
ment and promotion of personnel. 
It is not known as yet whether 
this reeommendation has been fol- 
lowed or not. 

In New Jersey, which is typical 
of the states which have enacted 
specific laws against discrimina- 
tion, not only have the separate 
schools of South Jersey been in- 
tegrated as far as pupils are con- 
cerned but in most instances teach- 
ing and administrative staffs have 
been integrated too. In several in- 
stances, there are Negro principals 
with mixed teaching staffs, and in 
general teachers are being as- 
signed upon the basis of merit 
and need. This procedure, how- 
ever is the result of efforts of the 
past two years, under the new 
regulations. 

It probably should be noted here 
also that only within the past eight 
or ten years have the colleges and 
universities of the North and West 
employed Negro teachers to any 
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noticeable extent. Even now, this 
practice is sufficiently unusual that 
the addition of a Negro to such 
faculties is still news. And yet, 
Negro students have attended 
many of these institutions since 
the Civil War. 

The above illustrations while 
not exhaustive are sufficient to sug- 
gest several generalizations. First, 
the initial step in the integration 
process has been the integration 
of pupils and eventually teachers. 
Second, it has been much easier 
to get pupils integrated than teach- 
ers, so much so, that the integra- 
tion of teachers is still a national 
problem. Third, where integration 
of pupils has occurred, it has been 
the prevailing practice to assign 
Negro teachers and administrative 
officers to schools predominantly 
attended by Negroes. Fourth, it 
has been only recently and in only 
a few states that merit systems 
have been established and applied 
to the promotion and assignment 
of Negro personnel; and even here, 
these steps have been taken only 
after special legislation or admin- 
istrative policies have been en- 
acted to require such action. Ac- 
cordingly, the unbiased employ- 
ment of Negro personnel has been 
historically a second step after the 
elimination of segregated schools. 


In many respects the Louisville 
Municipal College situation is 
unique, although not entirely so. It 
is my guess that in only a few in- 
stances will the responsible au- 
thorities be confronted with a sim- 
ilar situation. In the majority of 
instances, the situation on the pub- 
lic school level is likely to dupli- 
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cate that of Northern urban com- 
munities beginning with the 20’s, 
where, because of the fact that Ne- 
groes lived in segregated ghettoes, 
the schools in those areas were 
largely if not exclusively attended 
by Negro pupils with Negro per- 
sonnel assigned to instruct them. 
The same thing would be true 
to a great extent on the higher 
education level. In general, the 
South is so underdeveloped educa- 
tionally that if segregation were 
eliminated today, there would still 
be need for practically all of the 
colleges which now exist. Thus, 
when segregation is declared un- 
constitutional, the immediate prac- 
tical result would be that the pub- 
lic higher institutions would be 
open theoretically to all students 
without regard to race. Actually 
however, Negroes who wished to 
pursue graduate and professional 
work would go to the state univer- 
sities and be taught by white teach- 
ers. The Negro colleges—the bet- 
ter ones, at least—would become 
non-segregated institutions in 
name, composed of predominantly 
Negro faculties and student bodies, 
with a few white students and 
teachers scattered among them 
such as now obtain at Howard, 
Wilberforce and Lincoln (Pa.). 
If the results which I have pre- 
dicted are realized, it is obvious 
that there is not going to be a 
wholesale dismissal of Negro 
teachers either in the lower or 
higher schools when segregated 
schools are outlawed. However, it 
is clear also that while Negro 
teachers will be retained, a second 
fight will have to be waged to have 


them assigned and promoted on 
the basis of merit and need rather 
than race. In other words, the out- 
lawing of segregated schools is 
only the first step in a long strug- 
gle to attain the objective or truly 
democratic schools in America, and 
current efforts should be psycho- 
logicaliy geared to this fact. 

I have gone into this situation 
at some length because some un- 
certainty as to the status of Ne- 
gro teachers when segregated 
schools are outlawed has played 
and is playing a silent but im- 
portant role in our present fight 
to eliminate this undemocratic 
practice. Accordingly, many per- 
sons are likely to view the Louis- 
ville Municipal situation with un- 
necessary alarm, because it makes 
it appear that Negroes are faced 
by the dilemma either of acquiesc- 
ing in the maintenance of segre- 
gated schools with Negro teachers, 
or of obtaining admission of Ne- 
groes to white schools with the 
consequent elimination of Negro 
teachers. 

I have pointed out briefly that 
Negroes are not faced by any such 
dilemma, if for no other reason 
than that there just are not enough 
white teachers for such a replace- 
ment. I might add, however, that 
even if they were faced by such a 
dilemma, the elimination of legal- 
ly-enforced segregated schools 
should outweigh in importance the 
loss of teaching positions even by 
a majority of the 75,000 Negro 
teachers who might conceivably be 
affected. 

As I have noted, the Louisville 
Municipal situation is somewhat 
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unique. But despite its excep- 
tional character it is my hope that 
the Negro teachers involved will 
fight it to the bitter end-—to the 
U. S. Supreme Court if necessary. 
Moreover, it is also my hope that 
the friends and supporters of de- 
mocracy will not let this situation 
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distort their perspective nor 
weaken their determination to 
fight for the elimination of the 
pernicious practice of segregation 


in education or in any other as- 
pect of our national life. 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 





Some Effects of the 


“Separate but Equal 


Doctrine of Education* 


A. D. BEITTEL 


President, Talladega College 


INTRODUCTION 


Segregation in education is part 
of the larger pattern of American 
segregation. It is recognized by 
many Americans as a basic prob- 
lem to be solved, and by many 
others as a bulwark which must 
not be disturbed. While it is more 
flagrant and more thorough in the 
South and is supported there by 
legal sanctions, segregation is a 
national phenomenon. It is sus- 
tained wherever it exists by social 
pressures, customs and folkways, 
whether or not it has legal sup- 
port. 

Segregation is a way of behav- 
ing, the purpose of which is to 
maintain white supremacy. In a 
pamphlet called “Segregation: a 
Challenge to Democracy,” Mar- 
garet C. McCulloch observes that 
“segregation is separation** but 
it is a peculiar kind of separation. 
The separated people meet and 
mingle. They move in and out 
of each other’s homes and stores 
and industrial plants. They are 
intimate.** But always segrega- 
tion is there.** It is a spiritual 
glass wall of separation. The 
mingling is subject to rules. The 
rules are countless.** They have 


*An address delivered before the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
ey in Richmond, Virginia, December 

, 1950. 
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one principle or purpose — this 
is to maintain the superiority of 
the white, the inferiority of the 
Negro, to keep the white above, 
the Negro below.” 

Segregation is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the American caste 
system. There are similarities be- 
tween the practices associated 
with segregation and those associ- 


ated with caste. But there are 


differences between the two. There 
are economic factors involved in 
the perpetuation of segregation 
patterns, but segregation cannot 
be explained on the basis of 
economic factors alone. 

Charles S. Johnson has describ- 
ed segregation “as a form of 
partial ostracism. The ostensible 
purpose of this ostracism may be 
the protection of one group or the 
other from the consequences of 
contiguity and physical contacts, 
or the artificial limitation of 
economic competition, or the isola- 
tion for whatever reasons, religious 
or personal, of the social worlds 
of the groups in contact. In a 
fluid and unstable society, such 
as that of the United States, 
segregation may be, for a period 
at least, a partial substitute for 
caste.” 

Segregation must be distinguish- 
ed from the voluntary separation 
of a group, for whatever cause, 
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since it is for the most part a one- 
sided program, enforced by one 
group against another. Segrega- 
tion is enforced on one group by 
another to emphasize and attempt 
to make rational a belief in the 
superiority of one group and the 
inferiority of another. In the 
United States white supremacy 
and segregation are inseparably 
associated. 


SEPARATE BUT UNEQUAL 


Racial segregation in education 
in the United States originated 
as a device to keep the Negro in 
an inferior position. Separate 
schools for Negroes were establish- 
ed by a number of Northern states 
before the Civil War was fought. 
After the War the Southern states 
were under necessity to repeal 
their laws forbidding the educa- 
tion of Negroes in order to regain 
their standing in the union. In 
all of these states and in some 
others separate schools for Negro 
and white population have been 
established and maintained. 


It is an interesting historical 
fact that several schools founded 
by the American Missionary As- 
sociation in the South for the edu- 
cation of freedmen following the 
close of the War procured from 
the various. state legislatures 
charters in which no reference to 
race is made. The charter of Tal- 
ladega College authorizes the 
establishment of an educational 
institution “from which no one 
shall be debarred because of race 
or color.” 


In spite of the color-blinded- 


ness of the American Missionary 
Association and the hope to have 
its schools educate Negro youth 
for full citizenship, the pattern of 
public education which eventually 
emerged in the South was suited 
to keep the Negro in practically 
the same status he had occupied 
before the War for freedom had 
been won. The United States was 
committed to the ideal of provid- 
ing education for all its citizens, 
but the conservative South was 
not ready to give the benetits of 
this educational program to its 
colored citizens. Out of this di- 
lemma emerged the “separate but 
equal’ doctrine. 

The “separate but equal” doc- 
trine of education is an attempt 
to reconcile two contradictory 
ideas. On the one hand Negroes 
as citizens must be given the same 
educational opportunities afforded 
to white citizens; on the other 
hand, if Caucasians are to main- 
tain their superior status Negro 
citizens must not be given the 
same educational opportunities. 
These contradictory ideas are not 
reconciled in the “separate but 
equal” doctrine, but by means of 
this doctrine one idea is said to 
mean the other. 

The human mind is capable of 
performing strange miracles when 
it finds itself under necessity of 
maintaining loyalty to two con- 
tradictory positions. In the first 
century of our era an Alexandrian 
Jew named Philo found himself 
greatly influenced by Greek phil- 
osophy. In his philosophical think- 
ing Philo was a Greek. But he 
was also a loyal Jew with a pro- 
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found reverence for the Jewish 
scriptures. What can a man do 
with a dual loyalty, a loyalty to 
two masters who are not in agree- 
ment with each other? He may 
cling to one and leave the other, 
as the New Testament suggests, 
or he may use a method of al- 
legorical interpretation to make 
the Jewish scriptures conform to 
Greek philosophy. This is the pro- 
cedure followed by Philo and his 
associates. 

It might have been good for the 
South to use allegory to explain 
that “equal” education if properly 
understood really meant unequal 
education for certain citizens. This 
was not the method followed. How- 
ever, the “separate but equal” 
doctrine as it was expounded and 
practiced by the dominant group 
was always strong on equality 
in theory and equally strong on 
separateness in practice. It was 
meant to satisfy the American 
commitment to democratic edu- 
cation as an ideal and the Ameri- 
can reluctance to see the ideal put 
into general practice. 

It is not necessary to present 
evidence to substantiate the state- 
ment that the history of segrega- 
tion in education has been a story 
of inferior education. To insist 
on separate education is to make 
equal education impossible. Even 
if equal education were possible on 
a segregated basis, it has not been 
the intention of states in which 
separate schools are required by 
law to provide equal opportunity 
for Negroes. 


Segregation and discrimination 
have been inseparable twins. The 


burden of a dual educational 
system could be carried by an 
impoverished South only if segre- 
gation could mean substantial dis- 
crimination. As President Mays 
stated recently: “The history of 
segregation is a history of in- 
equality. History seems to be 
against the idea of separate but 
equal. Recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions are causing some members 
of the dominant group to ask 
whether it is possible or desirable 
to maintain separate educational 
facilities if they must be made 
equal.” 


SEGREGATION ASSUMES 
INFERIORITY 


Almost without exception, even 
in physical facilities, separate edu- 
cation has been unequal education. 
The equipment, the educational 
program, the expenditure of funds 
have been traditionally inferior 
for Negro children. How could 
this practice be reconciled with 
the American ideal of education 
for all? It was justified on the 
same principle which justified 
slavery in the pre-war days. The 
defenders of the slave system con- 
vinced themselves that the slave 
was an inferior human being. 
During the reconstruction period 
attempts were made to establish 
the right of Negroes to share on 
equal terms with white citizens in 
various public accommodations 
and services. But with the triumph 
of the doctrine of white supremacy 
the prevailing policy of the Region 
was designed to keep Negroes in 
an inferior place. 


Worse than the inequality of 
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physical facilities and the glaring 
discrimination in the expenditure 
of public funds was the assump- 
tion of inferiority which underlies 
segregation and the “separate but 
equal” doctrine. 


It is said that before the 
triumph of the white supremacy 
doctrine there was developing a 
tendency on the part of white 
Southerners to treat Negroes ac- 
cording to their class and educa- 
tion. The segregation laws broke 
up this tendency and developed 
an etiquette which serves. to 
separate whites and Negroes from 
each other and to give all Negroes 
an inferior status. 


One important argument against 
segregated schools is that they 
educate one part of the population 
with the feeling of superiority and 
another part of the population 
with the feeling of inferiority. 
This would be permissible in a 
society with a rigid class system, 
but it is out of place in a society 
dedicated to the implementation 
of democratic principles. 


The segregated school is a 
symbol of the Negro’s inferior 
status in American society. Be- 
yond the question of equal physi- 
cal facilities, equal salaries for 
teachers, equal expenditure of 
funds — even if all these could 
be equal — there still remains 
the fundamental objection to seg- 
regated education that it assumes 
inferiority. The system must be 
rationalized on the assumption 
that the dominant group is 
Superior, and the subordinate 
group is inferior. 


Patterns of segregation vary 
over the world. But common to 
them all is the existence of one 
group that is on top and wants 
to stay on top. In order to main- 
tain this position the members of 
this dominant group must keep 
themselves separate from the “in- 
ferior” people. The fiction of 
superior and inferior is created 
to justify the attempt on the part 
of one group to maintain a pre- 
ferred position in society. 

“Separate” education will be 
opposed increasingly even if it 
could be “equal.” Whatever good 
qualifications separate education 
may have, it carries the badge of 
inferiority, and on this basis it 
will meet increasing opposition. 


The food served behind the 
curtain in the diner may be just 
as good or bad as the food served 
on the other side of the curtain, 
but it is too highly seasoned with 
the condiment of inferiority. Even 
though Car S-1 in its physical ap- 
pointments may be as good as Car 
S-3, it will continue to be ob- 
jectionable as long as men and 
women are directed to occupy Car 
S-1 because of skin pigmentation. 


Segregation is established on 
the assumption of inferiority, and 
it is therefore contrary to the 
democratic and religious ideals to 
which we are committed in the 
United States. 


THOSE WHO ARE SEGREGATED 


What happens to a person who 
grows up in a society in which 
his group is segregated on the 
basis of race and isolated from 
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normal contact with members of 
another group? Is it possible for 
an individual to develop into a 
well-adjusted person in a society 
which is itself maladjusted? How 
can a child develop into a normal 
person when he is taught the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood by his church 
and democratic principles by his 
school, and is at the same time 
the victim of unchristian and un- 
democratic segregation with its 
implication of inferiority? How 
does an intelligent Negro parent 
go about the process of making 
a reasonable explanation of his 
segregated society to a growing 
child when the whole process is 
irrational? 

A child growing up in a segre- 
gated society has a more difficult 
job developing desirable democra- 
tic habits than the child who lives 
in a non-segregated society. We 
learn how to live with people, with 
racial and cultural backgrounds 
different from our own, largely 
in the process of living with them. 
Emotional problems are generated 
for the growing individual in a 
segregated group in the process 
of adjustment and accommodation 
in a bifurcated society. 

Max Deutscher and Isidor Chein 
made a survey of the opinion of 
social scientists on “The Psycho- 
logical Effects of Enforced Segre- 
gation” and reported the results of 
the survey in the Journal of Psy- 
chology (Vol. 26—1948—259-287. ) 
In this survey an attempt was 
made to learn the beliefs of 
anthropologists, psychologists and 
sociologists (people who are most 
interested in understanding human 


behavior) concerning the detri- 
mental effects of segregation even 
when equal physical facilities are 
provided for the _ segregated 
groups. Questionnaires were sent 
to 849 social scientists and 517 
replies were received. 

Ninety per cent of the total 
number of social scientists reply- 
ing believe that enforced segrega- 
tion has detrimental psychological 
effects on the segregated groups. 
Two per cent believe it has no 
harmful effects. Four per cent 
have no opinion on the issue. Four 
per cent failed to answer the ques- 
tion. 

In commenting on the psycho- 
logical effects of segregation on 
persons who are segregated the 
following were listed as causes of 
the undesirable psychological 
effects: 

1.The stresses created by the 
conflict between democratic school- 
ing with its implication of equal- 
ity, and the practice of enforced 
segregation with its implication 
of inferiority. 

2. Segregation itself is a source 
of frustration apart from _ its 
special societal setting. 

3. Feelings of inferiority and of 
not being wanted are inherent in 
the practice of segregation. 

4.The development of submis- 
siveness, martyrdom, feelings of 
persecution, withdrawal tenden- 
cies, self-ambivalence, and so on. 

5. Distortion in the sense of 
reality as a consequence of en- 
forced segregation. 

6.The members of segregated 
groups are not necessarily psycho- 
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logically maladjusted individuals, 
put they pay a higher price for 
their adjustment. 

The difficulty of providing edu- 
cation that approaches equality 
when it is separate is only part 
of the problem. The evil effects 
of segregation on the segregated 
are very important, even if equal 
facilities can be provided. 


THOSE WHO SEGREGATE 


The evil effects of segregation 
are not confined to those who are 
segregated. They are visited also 
on those who segregate. White 
America is compelled to pay a 
heavy fee for the privilege of 
maintaining white supremacy. It 
has been necessary for the white 
South to deny itself many ad- 
vantages in order to keep these 
advantages from being shared by 
the segregated portion of the 
population. 


The white South has found it- 
self in a dilemma, torn between 
its democratic profession and its 
undemocratic practices, its Christ- 
ian faith and its unchristian racial 
attitudes. Gunnar Myrdal says 
that the conservative Southerner 
is a split personality. He wants to 
give allegiance to the American 
creed, but he cannot bring himself 
to practice it. Out of necessity he 
must accept the fiction of racial 
inferiority to justify his violation 
of the equalitarian doctrine he 
professes. 


If the conservative white South- 
erner would frankly admit that 
it is to his interest to keep the 
Negro in a subordinate position, 
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he might not be troubled with a 
split personality. But this he can- 
not admit. He does not believe 
that it is self-interest that causes 
him to hold segregation as a sacred 
thing, to be guarded at all cost. 
To make such admission would 
place him in flagrant conflict with 
the American democratic ideal. 
This he will not do. 

The isolation resulting from en- 
forced segregation exerts its pri- 
mary influence on those who are 
segregated, but it exacts a sub- 
stantial toll from those who segre- 
gate. It is a great misfortune for 
educated white persons to miss 
the opportunity to have associa- 
tion with educated Negroes. Mem- 
bers of the staff of Talladega Col- 
lege could make a significant con- 
tribution to the white community 
in which the college is located were 
it not for the artificial barriers of 
race. The white community almost 
unanimously fails to grasp the 
cultural opportunities which the 
college makes available to the 
citizens of our city without charge 
because of the isolation which 
segregation perpetuates. 

While the restrictions that ac- 
company the practice of segrega- 
tion are directed against the color- 
ed minority, they set limitations 
also on freedom of the white 
majority. There is an etiquette 
of race relations for the white 
man, which he must not violate 
or he will feel the sting of social 
pressure being brought down upon 
him. 

Segregation has exacted another 
penalty from the conservative 
Caucasion. It has caused him to 
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see Negroes for the most part as 
servants or in other formalized 
situations, and has made him com- 
pletely unable to understand Ne- 
groes as people. 

Reference has been made to the 
survey of opinion of social scien- 
tists gathered by Deutscher and 
Chein, and published under the 
title “The Psychological Effects of 
Enforced Segregation.” It has been 
mentioned that 90 per cent of the 
social scientists who responded 
believe that enforced segregation 
has detrimental effects on the 
group segregated. It is no less 
significant that 83 per cent of the 
social scientists believe that en- 
forced segregation has detrimental 
psychological effects on the group 
which enforces segregation. Many 
of the social scientists stress the 
inner conflicts and feelings of 
guilt which result from member- 
ship in the groups which enforce 
segregation. 

That segregation puts limita- 
tions on the white Southerner is 
illustrated in the experiences of 
Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, Chairman 
of the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation in New York University, 
who made a trip through the 
South recently, visiting white and 
Negro colleges. When Dr. Myers 
explained on the white campuses 
that he and Mrs. Myers had lived 
in faculty homes and in faculty 
residence halls on Negro college 
campuses, he found no indication 
of disapproval on the part of 
white staff members. On the con- 
trary many faculty members in 
the white colleges in the South 
expressed satisfaction that Dr. 
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and Mrs. Myers were able to do 
this and wished that they could do 
the same. 


When the request for a unified 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools was presented to 
the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools it was 
pointed out that a close profes. 
sional relationship between Negro 
and white educators in the South 
would be mutually beneficial. If 
we can remove the obstacles in the 
way and move toward an integrat- 
ed association of Southern edu- 
cators, we shall find that such as- 
sociation will be welcomed by a 
large number of educators in both 
groups, and it will be a boon to 
higher education in the South. 


SEGREGATION Costs Too MUCH 


The “separate but equal’ doc- 
trine must be evaluated not only 
as it affects those who are com- 
pelled to accept a segregated edu- 
cation and those who perpetuate 
a segregated education, but also 
from the standpoint of its over-all 
cost to our nation. When viewed 
from this standpoint in these criti- 
cal times, there is no doubt that it 
is costing too much. 


The “separate but equal” doc- 
trine, along with the whole set 
of practices which accompany 
segregation, is a direct challenge 
to the American democratic ideal. 
The American ideal does not de- 
mand that all be reduced to a 
dead level of mediocrity, but it 
does insist on a fundamental 
equality of opportunity. This 
equality of opportunity cannot be 
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found in an educational system 
based on the fiction that some 
people because of race are inferior 
and others are superior. 
Segregated education not only 
violates the American democratic 
ideal, but it violates the basic 
teaching of the Christian religion. 
I heard a distinguished Quaker 
once say that the Friends, when- 
ever they started out to take 
action on some serious social issue, 
found themselves becoming involv- 
ed simultaneously in a great many 
other social issues. It may be that 
the church in the South finds it 
advisable to remain quiet on many 
glaring social injustices since if 
it should become involved with any 
one of them it might find itself 
involved with the obviously un- 
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christian character of our race 
relations. 

In these days when the United 
States has become concerned about 
and involved in conditions across 
the world as it has never been 
before, when for our own safety 
we need to win the cooperation of 
colored peoples all over the world, 
segregated education is a great 
obstacle making it difficult for us 
to convince the world that we 
know how to make democracy 
work. In these days of world 
crisis, “separate but equal” educa- 
tion, with its ill effects on both 
those who segregate and those 
who are segregated, is an outworn 
luxury that we can no longer 


afford. 








Some Realistic Aspects of the Progress 
of Jamaica, 1895-1947* 


DoRSEY E. WALKER 


Director, Division of Social Science, Bethune-Cookman College 


This study, an exploratory ap- 
proach, may or should orient its 
reader to a more comprehensive 
appreciation of the problems of the 
governance of Jamaica, as of 1949 
and thereafter. The story is center- 
ed around the historical interplay 
of the mechanics of imperialism 
wherein a surplus of capital exists 
coincidentally with a surplus of 
labor. The problem is significant in 
view of the present-day interests 
in the industrially under-developed 
areas of the world. If this genera- 
tion of the world-order, and of the 
Anglo-Saxon realm of the world 
community in particular, desires to 
consult the historical antecedents 
of the present-day political scene, 
it will carefully weigh the moments 
of migrant labor, economic enter- 
prise, and political control of Jamai- 
ca in light of the ecological develop- 
ment of the last fifty-two years. 

The writer considers the social 
concept, the mobility of labor, an 
important phase of immigration. 
Two social phenomena—mobility of 
labor and immigration—constitute 


*“The Roles of Jamaican Migrant Labor 
and Those Industries of the Caribbean Area 
that Require Heavy Labor in Consideration 
of the Political Adaptation of Modern 


Jamaica, 1895-1947” is an unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation on file with the History De- 
partment of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. The contributor of 
this doctoral study offers a digest of the 
historical thesis to those readers who may 
be interested in a serious colonial problem. 
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significant historical currents in 
the rise of several important in- 
dustries of the Caribbean area 
that require, or have required, 
heavy labor. There are, namely, 
sugar-cane farming, banana culti- 
vation, oil refining, and construct- 
ural projects. History books con- 
tain meager records of these sub- 
jects. However, the writer enjoyed 
the fortune of deriving a valuable 
accumulation of statistical data 
from the Jamaica Gazette, a semi- 
official bi-weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Kingston, Jamaica. Use 
of this and other records was made 
in accordance with the method of 
scientific inquiry. The composer of 
these lines supplemented his use 
of governmental and private pub- 
lished materials with observa- 
tions gathered from persons who 
had participated in the social inter- 
course of the Caribbean region. 
Further, the writer often has rec- 
ognized the profound hypotheses 
and theories of such scholars as 
Dr. Eric Williams and Lord Sydney 
Haldane Olivier; and much use has 
been made of notes gathered on 
the lives of a few of the outstand- 
ing industrial leaders of Middle 
America during the era in question. 

Such findings are significant to 
all observers of the fast-moving 
conditions of international and im- 
perial affairs, especially in view 
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of putting into effect a Point Four 
Program as outlined by President 
Harry S. Truman or carrying out 
a related program for the better- 
ment of the backward areas in 
other ways. 


It is intended that this work 
may serve as an inspiration to 
other social researchers in related 
industrial and political matters be- 
tween advanced states and heavily 
populated backward areas of the 
world. A satisfactory implemen- 
tation of the trend of “de-coloni- 
zation” of dominated areas can de- 
pend on the profound thought giv- 
en to modern Jamaica and other 


like regions. 


England, in the age of conquest 
and development of her eighteenth 
century empire, confronted cer- 
tain realities with which Spain of 
the sixteenth century had to cope. 
In their respective colonial do- 
mains, the two imperial nations 
had to deal with the collaterally 
imperial issues of a labor force, 
racial constituency, profits, and 
religious standards. The central 
fact of the several realities was 
that the respective controlling in- 
terests of European powers ex- 
ploited Negro slave labor and 
Indian slave labor in the New 
World. In the era of exceptional- 
ly high returns based on the pro- 
duction of sugar cane cultivated 
in the West Indies, tropical 
Jamaica, one of England’s oldest 
colonies, prospered. Yet, as Jamaica 
prospered, the English merchant 
classes enriched themselves to the 
point that they failed to recognize, 
or ignore, a transition in the 
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realm of the moral life of the sub- 
ject people as well as in the sphere 
of economic development of the 
sugar cane industry. In the nine- 
teenth century new forces chal- 
lenged the supremacy of the mo- 
nopolists who had thrived so long 
on the fruits of the West Indian 
plantations. 


The impact of the American 
Revolutions, and ultimately the 
triumph of the laissez-faire school 
of British foreign trade, in 1846, 
removed the props under the 
foundation of the Jamaican vested- 
interest group. Jamaica became 
bankrupt, and the economic de- 
bacle engendered a social setback 
to the recently emancipated slaves. 
The former Negro slaves were not 
vouchsafed even an absolute mini- 
mum of subsistence within the 
area of the bankrupt sugar mo- 
nopoly of Jamaica.' 


The immediate establishment of 
numerous insular local govern- 
ments in the British West Indies, 
after 1846, laid the basis for dis- 
cernible political and economic dis- 
harmonies.? Yet, British states- 
men ushered into being, in British 
North America, a community 
championed by Lord Durham and 
other colonial leaders who were 
guided by the precept of social 
change. It was reckoned that the 
natives of Jamaica would have to 
champion themselves. 


Herman Merivale, who had de- 
livered lectures on such matters 


1Eric Williams, Capitalism and Slavery. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: 1944, p. 136. Cf. W. G. 
Sewell, The Ordeal of Free Labor in the 
British West Indies. New York: 1861, p. 195. 
2Williams, op. ctt., p. 201. 
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as emancipation, colonies and colo- 
nization in the Universities of 
London in the 1860’s, made it plain 
that the population of Jamaica 
would not be rewarded either with 
economic or political freedom as 
a consequence of emancipation. 
In this connection, the English 
lecturer, who had lamented the 
workings of political leaders and 
who had cited the neglect of com- 
mercial interests as they related to 
certain tropical areas, queried; 

Whence it arises that we, with all 
our boasted wisdom and civilization, have 
entered on a career which has led to 
such deplorable results with regards to 
the political well-being of our own 
colonies, while it has led us astray even 
in the pursuit of that lucre to which we 
had sacrificed justice and mercy? [sic] 

Thus, two classes of society, capital 
and labor, felt the effects of the 
bankruptcy of the West Indian 
sugar cane industry. 

Commenting on the trends of 
cultural diffusion, the eminent 
scholar stated: 

And if we carry our views beyond 
mere economical results . . . we may 
perhaps indulge in the conjecture, that 
communities thus founded begin their 
career under high auspices of political 
and moral happiness than those mere 
casual offsprings of industry or of dis- 
content which European civilization has 
scattered over the globe, and left to 
perish or to flourish by their own re- 
sources. The early influx of men of 
wealth must confer power, and con- 


sequently education must meet with some 
degree of sympathy and encouragement 
while the curse of slavery is absent; 
the mutual dependence in which, if the 
system can be carried into practical 
effect, the different ranks must be placed 
towards each other ;—... 4 


3Herman Merivale, Lectures on Colonies 


and Colonization. London: 1928, p. 45. 
4Ibid., pp. 430-31. 
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After the 1830’s, the Merchants 
of Liverpool accelerated sugar pro- 
duction in Brazil, Mauritius, and 
Java. This newly established com- 
mercial emphasis tended to de- 
press conditions in Jamaica to a 
bare minimum, not to mention the 
rigid competition that certain 
thriving European _ sugar-beet 
growers offered the West Indian 
sugar planters. Faced with so many 
threatening economic issues, would 
it have been possible for those at 
the helm of Jamaican society to 
rehabilitate the colony without 
these leaders taking some gamble? 
Jamaican enterprise of the eight- 
eenth century had over-extended 
itself to the point where no group 
of English individuals could re- 
exploit the resources of the land 
and of the population. At all events, 
the masses of Jamaica lagged be- 
hind other regions of the world. 

When the dawn of the English 
industrial revolution held hopes for 
so many people of the world, tens 
of thousands of Jamaicans, car- 
rying with them skill in cultiva- 
tion, retired to the bushes and 
savannas of the interior. 

Up to this point of the study of 
Jamaica, the writer has by-passed 
the factors of migration, labor 
force, or problems of self-govern- 
ment in his consideration of the 
regional relationships of the area 
with the outside world. Prior to 
1865, the central tendency of the 
existence of Jamaica was that of 
survival. Lord Pauncefote, the first 
English ambassador to the United 
States, had gone far toward the 
re-orientation of Britian’s imperial 
interest in the region of the 
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Caribbean in 1889. Lord Paunce- 
fote desired, on behalf of Great 
Britain, to mold the American 
sentiment into a natural feeling of 
lasting good-will. As an axiom of 
his policy of state, Joseph Cham- 
berlain, the British Secretary of 
the Colonies in 1895, held faith in 
the former stateman’s sentiment. 
Thus, there evolved the concept 
that English international states- 
men should maintain the friend- 
ship of the United States. The idea 
that a wider area of contro] in the 
Caribbean region would not dis- 
turb British political interests be- 
cause of Britain’s penetrating ec- 
onomically into the same area 
seemed logical to the secretary. 


Joseph Chamberlain and his col- 
leagues had need of the sphinx- 
like political perception of the 
Attlee government of 1945-1946. 
Both governments stood in juxta- 
position to conflicting interests. 
With reference to Mr. Attlee, 
should he risk the retention of 
the political good-will of an ally 
for the sake of promoting the 
financial interests of a group of 
men in the air-traffic business? 
The political risks with Chamber- 
lain, fifty years earlier, had been 
coupled with a British commercial 
group interested in the sea-borne 
traffic. 


Mr. Henry de Rosenbach Walker, 
an English writer on the subject 
of American trade advantages in 
Jamaica, said that he maintained 
a wholesome respect for the ac- 
tivity of the United Fruit Company 
in its attempt to institute a 
regular steamship service between 


the United Kingdom and Jamaica. 
He added that the United Fruit 
Company did not care to bid a- 
gainst a subsidized competitor as 
the Messrs. Elder Dempster and 
Company ;and, moreover, that un- 
less private enterprise on a large 
scale were undertaken, the steamer 
services of the Dempster Company 
would hardly be advantageous to 
Jamaica in view of the company’s 
plan to send only one ship every 
two weeks.’ The observer, Mr. 
Walker, hinted at the adroitness of 
certain interests of the United 
States that got their bananas from 
certain sources. A consular report 
of 1889 affirmed that the banana 
was one of the chief articles of 
export between Jamaica and Cuba. 
However, from undisclosed sources 
of the commercial world, the report 
was circulated that the British 
sugar traders expected to rejuve- 
nate the sugar cane industry of 
Jamaica.* But to the islander, work 
on the sugar plantations meant 
low wages. 


In 1900 and 1901, dire economic 
conditions in Jamaica and a willing- 
ness on the part of a large seg- 
ment of the agrarian population of 
the region to seek a better lot were 
the primary factors responsible for 
the increased number of emigrants 
to other ports of the Caribbean 
area. In this connection, the con- 
fidence of certain American ship- 
pers of the Atlantic Coast increas- 
ed as they watched a larger num- 


5Henry de Rosenbach Walker, The West 
imams and Empire. New York: 1902, pp. 


6Ibid., p. 72. 
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ber of steerage and regular pas- 
sengers venture outward from the 
Blessed Island. 

Many of the Negroes of Jamaica 
did not have the financial resources 
to pay the steerage transport of 
their families to the regions away 
from home. Therefore, thousands 
of residents of the Blessed Island 
mortgaged their labor services to 
get contracts—including transpor- 
tation—to work on structural or 
agrarian enterprises in far-away 
places.’ Thus, the arrangement, 
based on the mobility of Jamaican 
labor, promoted industry ; and pur- 
suant to this development the 
worker received better wages. 

Under the direction of the 
French Panama Canal Company, 
the Negro began to feel the bene- 
fits of an improved standard-of-liv- 
ing. The worker had received good 
wages there; but when the opera- 
tion was halted depressed condi- 
tions set in. After the withdrawal 
of the French operations from the 
isthmus, unemployment would have 
stunned the dependent Jamaican 
Negro more, had it not been for 
the openings that Costa Rican 
banana-growers made available to 
the Jamaican who was willing to 
work on the former’s plantations.*® 
However, the complete story of 
the evolution of the United Fruit 
Company, of Boston, must take in- 
to account the record made by 
Minor C. Keith, of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Keith, who made Costa Rica 
his adopted land, was a citizen of 





™. Gustave de Molinari, A Panama. 
Paris: 1891, pp. 53-54. 

8F. U. Adams, The Conquest of the 
Tropics. New York: 1914, p. 58. 
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the United States. The efforts of 
imported Jamaican workmen con- 
tributed to the success of Minor 
C. Keith. In turn, the efforts of the 
latter contributed to the success 
of the United Fruit Company. A 
broad cohesion of international ec- 
onomic interests resulted from the 
direction that Keith gave to the 
banana plantations and the rail- 
roads under his control. Mutual 
understanding, formulated on the 
scheme of the Keith-American 
business tie-in, assured an easy en- 
trance of Antillean workers into 
the tropical areas. To be sure, the 
evolution of political friendship be- 
tween England and the United 
States laid the foundation for a 
tangibly safe mode of conduct in 
their respective economic spheres 
of interest. 

During the emigration of the 
Jamaican peasant to far-off ports 
from 1890 to 1899, a socio-econom- 
ic contradiction occurred. On the 
one hand, the peasant was slightly 
better off; but, on the other hand, 
the condition of his homeland was 
worse. A surplus of capital and a 
surplus of labor were parts of the 
mechanics of imperialism. The 
role of the British absentee land- 
owner might stand athwart to 
every effort that foreigners might 
make toward raising the native 
Jamaican’s plight from the dilem- 
ma that was seated in the phe- 
nomena of over-population and in- 
security of emigration. Pertinent- 
ly, “the whole was greater than 
the sum of its parts” when, for 
example, an extraneous factor 
could make for the break-up of 
attempts to institute a trend of 
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enlightened imperialism—as Minor 
C. Keith had tried. 

After 1895, these pages focus 
the attention of the reader on de- 
pendent Jamaica, blessed with the 
potentialities for a wider use of 
her human resources and scourged 
with certain restraining “carry- 
overs” of colonial imperialism.’ 

In a large measure, the dynamic 
agricultural and shipping activity 
of Costa Rica depended on the 
services of Negro laborers of 
Jamaica. The business connections 
of the three Jamaican brothers, 
Percy, Robert, and Cecil Lindo, 
were devoted, on the one hand, to 
a degree of collaboration with the 
Keith enterprises; and, on the 
other hand, to merchandising-ac- 
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tariff rates, the recruiting of labor- 
services, and the custodial respon- 
sibilities and obligations due to, 
and expected by, the Negro mi- 
grant laborers of their land. 

By and large, after the frus- 
tration of their desire to gain land 
the majority of the Jamaican la- 
borers decided to quit the fron- 
tier areas of Central America. The 
Jamaican needed new institutional 
devices whenever foreign pressures 
made for a curtailment of their 
opportunity for the exploitation 
of the mobility of labor. 

The labor-camp experience in 
the Canal Zone, which island 
workers had well known in the 
earlier years of the trend of mi- 
gration, gave way to modernized 








TABLE I 
Data on Production and Acreage of the Principal Crops of Jamaica, 
1885-1934 
Crop Sugar Cocoa Bananas 
1885 40,425 
1895 31,284 18,528 
1903 4,628 
1905 23,871 11,088 44,325 
1915 31,727 85,354 
1924 46,767 79,145 
1934 40,091 964 72,909 








Sources: Blue Book, Jamaica; Dominions Office and Colonial Office List. 


tivities in the capacity of inde- 
pendents. The story of the busi- 
ness maneuvers of the Lindo fam- 
ily was typical of other Jamaican 
investors. Moreover, the Lindos 
and their colleagues understood 
the “highs” and “lows” of banking, 


°Eric Williams, “Added Comment Re- 
specting the West Indies.” Proceedings of a 
Conference on Negro Studies. Washington: 
Mr 29-30, 1940, p. 60. 


worker’s establishments in 1911 
and 1912, of which, thereafter, 
the workmen would know little. 
Indeed, as the authorities of the 
Canal Zone looked forward to a 
tapering-off program, they, at the 
same time, curtailed their reliance 
on the labor of the Jamaican. The 
former workers understood the 
polite mandate to retreat from a 
favored position of the industrial 
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picture as more and more citizens 
from the United States arrived, 
and a break-up of the pattern of 
social life of the isthmian region 
ensued.'° 


The classes of persons entering 
the Panama industrial scene, be- 
tween 1913 and 1915— including 
North Americans, Southern Euro- 
peans, and Barbadians — gave a re- 
orientation to the former policies. 
First, the Canal Commissioners, 
bent upon a “cut-back” of the 
number of Jamaican employees, im- 
ported a large number of contract 
laborers from Barbados. Next, 
the authorities sponsored a pro- 
gram that stressed the repatriation 
of a large number of non-contract 
Jamaican workers. This new or- 
der of labor-management relation- 
ships in the Panama Zone tested 
the resilient quality of the mobility 
of labor of the Jamaican. 


Many of the returned migrants, 
who landed in Jamaica from near- 
by areas, due to various factors 
of foreign origin demonstrated 
their administrative and agricul- 
tural skills to local entrepreneurs. 
Pursuant to the interest of the lat- 
ter group in the maintenance of 
domestic enterprises of an above 
marginal value, the returned mi- 
grants supplied a significant quan- 
tity of know-how and moral sup- 
port. Local banana-growing so- 
cieties consolidated themselves in- 
to the Jamaica Banana Growers 
Association shortly after the re- 
turned migrants had assumed an 


10The Panama Canal Record. Balboa 
Heights: 1915-1916, 8: 91, 307. 





active role in the affairs of the 
banana growers."! 


The impact of the Jamaican 
laborer on the heavy industry of 
the Caribbean area for the period 
1895 to 1911 was a significant 
phenomenon. Moreover, the phe- 
nomenon was a part of the recip- 
rocal tendency toward which in- 
ternational trade had a favorable 
effect in the economic and social 
situations that obtained in the 
realm of the total factors of pro- 
duction. An abundance of cheap 
labor remained the greatest asset 
of Jamaica in the second dec- 
ade of the twentieth century, in 
spite of the condition’ of the in- 
crease in the number of peasant 
holdings. The lure of high wages 
in a foreign region had the tradi- 
tional effect on the population of 
Jamaica. Again, a certain element 
of the society moved in a direction 
that would postpone the day when 
Jamaican domestic enterprise 
would be less_ subservient to 
foreign investiture. 


The force of the war-time cur- 
tailment of shipping facilities in 
the Caribbean area, 1914-1918, 
had its corresponding influence 
on the decline of the value of the 
mobility of labor with regard to 
migrant groups. However, after 
1918, through the auspices of 
steamer lines operated by com- 
panies of the United States, the 
former shipping connections were 
restored between the leading ports 
of the Caribbean Sea. Experts on 
commodity markets in the United 


11$, H. Olivier, Jamaica, The Blessed 
Island. London, 1943, p. 302. 
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States induced their companies to 
invest their capital in the fertile 
fields of Cuba. They urged this 
step of investing in sugar cane de- 
velopment because the population 
of the United States had increased 
markedly; and, as a consequence, 
the area would demand a larger 
quantity of sugar products from 
the Cuban fields. While the owners 
of the landed estates in Jamaica 
were interested in a larger pro- 
duction of sugar at this time, the 
unemployed working class of 
Jamaica abhorred labor on the 
domestic sugar plantations. Hence, 
there developed the urge on the 
part of this group to emigrate to 
Cuba. 

Professor Leland H. Jenks has 
described an important aspect of 
the Cuban industrial boom that 
began in the second decade of the 


vice at the rate of $0.60 to $0.80 
per day, another writer records.’* 
But according to Mr. Jenks, the 
windfall of the gain in sugar 
profits of World War I redounded 
merely to the industrial and office 
employees of the large companies. 

In 1921, business conditions 
slumped generally throughout the 
world. The number of Jamaicans 
migrating to and from the United 
States reached its peak during this 
year. Due to an unusually low 
standard of employment in Cuba 
many of the Jamaican migrants, 
having remained in Cuba for the 
season, continued to Eastern ports 
of the United States. 

The discourse of Lord Olivier 
on the matter of the phenomenon 
of the mobility of labor was con- 
ceptual. He believed that “resil- 
iency” ought to constitute the un- 


TABLE II 
The Return of Deck Passengers Leaving and Returning to Jamaica (February 22, 1922) 





DEPARTURES 
Destination No. 
Santiago de Cuba 129 
Cristobal 35 
Puerto Colombia 4 
Cartegena y 
Tela 15 
Belize 3 


ARRIVALS 
Whence Arrived No. 
Santiago de Cuba 83 
Cristobal 28 
Puerto Colombia 1 
Puerto Limon 3 
Cayman Brac 11 


126 





(Source: The Jamaica Gazette, February 23, 1922, p. 118.) 


twentieth century as the “dance 
of the millions.” One of the salient 
characteristics of the new, “large- 
scale” production was the exten- 
sion of employment to thousands 
of foreign laborers to work on 
thousands of acres of land. The 
system attracted workers into ser- 


derpinning of the mobility of la- 
bor. The “resiliency” that he 
sanctioned should be_ interpre- 
ted as a positive socio-economic 


12Arnold Roller, “Black Ivory and White 
Gold in Cuba.” The Nation, 128: 5“, Ja, 
1929, 
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outcome. The British scholar stat- 
ed as follows: 


As many Jamaicans . . . had been 
forced to return home from Cuba and 
Central America during this period it 
is not surprising that the proportion of 
landless people should have increased. 
That influx has continued since 1930, 
and it creates a demand for land in 
excess of that arising from the natural 
increase of population. The natural in- 
crease, by itself, would not necessarily 
cause a proportional increase in that 
demand because many workers are find- 
ing, with the progress of the community, 
other means of livelihood than cultiva- 
tion . . . owing to the great diffusion 
of property in land . . . whose people 
have succeeded in keeping themselves 
predominantly self-supporting through 
possession of land and not wholly de- 
pendent on wage employment.1% 


According to Lord Olivier’s 
thinking on the resources of Jamai- 
ca and their uses, the values of a 
strong pioneer spirit for thrift, 
good judgment, and economy in 
business were needed. 


The former executive officer relat- 
ed the following: 


On neglected cane-pieces easy for 
ploughing, banana growing first became 
a plantation crop. The old planting re- 
gime would never have developed that 
cultivation. When I first knew Jamaica 
(in 1897), banana-growing was. still 
despised as a backwoods ‘nigger busi- 
ness,’ which any old-time sugar planter 
would have disdained to handle, or, if 
tempted by individual prospects of profit, 
would have thought an apology was 
required .... 14 


Due to the great losses inflicted 
by the Panama disease on the 
native banana plant, a new in- 
dustry was needed to promote com- 
mercial success in the island. In 
1942, certain private business men 
on learning that Mr. Sutherland, 
formerly the Senior Agricultural 
Officer in the Department of 
Agriculture who had produced a 
type of banana which would ap- 
parently be immune to the Pana- 








TABLE III 
Population of Jamaica 
1861-1943 
East 
White Coloured Black Indian, & c. Total 
1861 13,816 81,065 345,374 441,255 
1871 13,101 100,346 392,707 506,154 
1881 14,432 109,946 444 186 12,240 580,804 
1891 14,692 121,955 488,624 14,220 639,491 
1911 15,605 163,201 630,181 22,396 831,383 
1912 14,476 157,223 660,420 25,999 858,118 


1943 


1,237,391 





Source: Dominions Office and Colonial Office List. 


Lord Olivier’s faith in the 
pioneering impulse of the people 
of Jamaica dates back to 1897. 


13Olivier, op. cit., pp. 279-80. 


ma disease, sought to purchase the 
exclusive rights of his fruit from 
him. However, after many ex- 
periments in the cultivation of the 


14] bid., pp. 338-39. 
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special variety of the banana plant, 
private and official agricultural 
interests abandoned their program 
and the menace of the disease 
remained.'® 

That the Jamaican working-class 
is capable of thrift, sound judg- 
ment and economy is shown by the 
fact that the yearly remittances 
in 1938, was £125,000;'* and that 
West Indian laborers sent back to 
their homes from the United States 
in voluntary and compulsory sav- 
ings a sum amounting to nearly 
four million pounds, over a period 
of four or five years.'’ Historians 
will, no doubt, produce other evi- 
dence relating to the good manage- 
ment of the Jamaican migrants, 
by probing certain records of the 
savings gained by the chicle 
laborers employed in the fields of 
Yucatan or, perhaps, by sifting 
useful data from the files of the 
Standard Oil Company and its sub- 
sidiaries in the Dutch Islands of 
Curacao and Aruba, inasmuch as 
Jamaican migrant workmen were 
employed in these places. 

The Kingston riots of 1937 and 
1942 reflect generally the effects 
of the delaying methods that the 
officialdom of Great Britain resort- 
ed to in the face of such acute 
conditions in the British areas of 


Daily Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica: A 
21, 1949, ‘ ‘ 

16Orde Browne, Labour Conditions in the 
W = Indies. London: 1939, Cmd. 6070, 
p. 78. 
17Anglo-American Caribbean Commission: 
A Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission to the Government of the 
United States and Great Britain for the 
Year, 1945. Washington, D. C., 1946, p. 13. 
See my article. “A Half Century of Jamai- 
can Migration,” The Negro History Bulletin 
My, 1948, p. 179. 


the Antilles — termed by Winston 
Churchill the “slums of America.” 
Indeed, in 1940, Charles W. Taus- 
sig, President of the American 
Molasses Company of New York, 
reported to President Roosevelt on 
the gravity of the situation in the 
British West Indies. Mr. Taussig 
commented also on certain prob- 
lems that would likely arise in 
connection with the new American 
bases to be built in those regions. 
As a result, the American chief- 
executive named Mr. Taussig co- 
chairman of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission. The Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission, 
of which Mr. Frank Stockdale, the 
Englishman, held equal rank with 
Mr. Charles Taussig, not only 
emerged as an apparatus by which 
new techniques of cooperation in 
the Caribbean area could take 
place, but gave rise to the ancillary 
point of interest that the “middle 
class” of Jamaica might, in time, 
achieve its ambitions of securing 
a sounder political and economic 
structure. 

Social observers would like to 
know how much the constituency 
of Jamaica appreciated the sample 
of regular employment, which was 
atypical of the usual variety of 
hire. What direct or indirect ap- 
peal did the opening of year-round 
job opportunities (in the oil re- 
fining business of specific areas) 
have on the stock of ambitions 
of the people of the Island? The 
“Schooner Pool” of 1942 was the 
first cooperative triumph of the 
Caribbean Commission. Plans for 
a schooner pool assured centralized 
control of the fleets of sailing ves- 
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sels of the Caribbean Sea. The next 
most important achievement of the 
Caribbean Commission in war-time 
was the “Emergency Land-Water 
Highway” from Florida to the Les- 
ser Antilles. The Commission 
handled the diplomatic end of re- 
cruiting 15,000 Jamaican and Ba- 
haman laborers for farms of the 
United States. 

Foresighted kinsmen of the 
Jamaican migrants, who had en- 
joyed the benefits of education, 
took bolder political steps than did 
the several “enlightened” British 
or American businessmen. Jamai- 
cans of New York City, of the 
West Indies National Council, look- 
ed with long-range aspirations on 
the economic and social welfare of 
the colonial regions of the Carib- 
bean area. In 1942, the body of 
leaders proposed to the formative 
organization of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission the fol- 


lowing: 
We suggest that the Commission 
undertake to enforce in the region pro- 


visions of the Act of Havana (or a set 
of similar measures), having direct ap- 
plication to the area, as outlined in Ap- 
pendix D. Convention on Provisional 
Administration of the European Colonies 
and Possessions in this Hemisphere, .. .18 
In this connection, the findings 
of the writer of this paper lead 
him to the conviction that the ad- 
dress of the leaders of the Council 
to the diplomats of the Inter- 
American organization manifested 
a high degree of politica] tact. If 
such a condition were incorporated 
into the Havana Act, the under- 


*8Eric Williams and E. Franklin Frazier, 
eds., The Economic Future of the Carib- 
bean. Washington: 1944, p. 89. 


developed areas would enjoy a 
charter not too incomparable with 
an international trustee code. 

The British West Indian rationa- 
lizes that foreigners should not 
derive greater benefits from the 
total trade relationships surround- 
ing his agricultural production 
than the native. Over and above 
his consideration of profits, the 
Jamaican small holder — a pro- 
ducer of bananas or otherwise — 
believes in his own capacity to 
fully participate in public life. 
Several paragraphs of the major 
study, of which this article is a 
digest, refer to the likelihood of 
abacd, a hemp fiber, taking the 
place of the banana in the ag- 
ricultural economy. However, from 
the vantage point of “develop- 
ment” the Jamaican envisions a 
meaningful appreciation of the 
concepts of social participation and 
self-determination. If the average 
Negro peasant of the Crown Colony 
were educationally and politically 
inept, he would appreciate the role 
of the “middle class” in the 
structure of his agricultural soci- 
ety. His hopeful attitude toward 
rehabilitation challenges him to 
the extent that any possibility of 
maintaining a less self-sustaining 
economy disturbs him. Lord 
Olivier has emphasized the point 
that the social movement growing 
out of the banana business sent 
schoolmasters, experts on agricul- 
ture, into the elementary schools 
of practically every area of the 
Island.'® 


19S. H. Olivier, “Recent Development in 
Jamaica.” Royal Society of Arts, 1915, 
p. 86. 
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One of the most impressive 
of all Jamaica’s current experi- 
ments in governance is that system 
of taxation wherein private groups 
through voluntary donations, in 
terms of product-in-trade, contri- 
bute to a chest-fund to be allocated 
to the public welfare and develop- 
mental purposes.”° Also, the after- 
math of the people’s pushing back 
of the traditional rdéle of the 
“absentee landlord” has been, first, 
the selection of native men of color 
on the staff of agricultural loan 
boards; second, greater outlets for 
relief to the underprivileged, 
thanks to the Public Works De- 
partment and the Land Settlement 
Scheme. 

The leadership of British Colon- 
ial affairs was consistent with the 
policies of other imperial nations 
in the extension of a constitution 
to the nearly three-centuries old 
colony in 1943. The chief benefit 
that came from this constitution 
was the granting of free adult 
suffrage. 

An agricultural rehabilitation 
scheme, which saves the proprietor- 


20C. M. Wilson, Challenge and Opportu- 
nity. New York: 1941, p. 128. 
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ship of vital crops for national 
citizens and introduces a compara- 
tively new principle of production 
in Pan-American trade, is, accord- 
ing to business reports, proving a 
sound commercial relationship in 
Middle America (Honduras). 
Leaders of social advance would 
expect that responsible agencies 
of industry of Jamaica might in- 
stitute a similar program in Jamai- 
ca. To be sure, a plan of develop- 
ment should. allow the leaders of 
the country freedom of the threat 
of continuous friction between 
labor and management. 


The writer of this paper finds 
the details of a workable scheme 
of rehabilitation beyond his scope 
of investigation; but the leaders 
in industry and labor in other 
regions of the world should pro- 
vide guidance. If industry is to 
be brought to labor in “backward” 
areas of the world, the legislators 
and constitutionalists should urge 
the implementation of a program 
in which interest in quick profits 
must be less dominant, lest the 
divisive relations of landlord and 
tenant and of employer and work- 
man grow more critical. 








Creative Writing in the Negro College 


PHILIP BUTCHER 
Assistant Professor of English, Morgan State College 


Two points of view are preval- 
ent on the réle of creative writing 
in the American college. One, the 
traditional attitude, insists that 
writing, unlike other creative arts, 
cannot be taught and that the 
neophyte novelist or poet must 
learn his craft outside the college 
community or, at least, outside 
the college curriculum. Such writ- 
ing courses as are offered are in- 
tended rather as instruction in ad- 
vanced composition or dilettante 
self-expression than in writing as 
a profession, and are merely a sop 
to the student seeking an interest- 
ing elective in English. They do 
not discharge the responsibility of 
the college to stimulate talented 
students to produce literature as 
well as to study it. 

But creative writing is begin- 
ning to take its proper place in 
the curriculum as a legitimate and 
serious field of academic speciali- 
zation. As one of those responsi- 
ble for this new attitude, Paul 
Engle, director of the University 
of lowa’s School of Creative Writ- 
ing, has assembled impressive 
evidence to indicate that writing 
can be taught to students who 
have the background and aptitude 
for it. He points out that a sur- 
prisingly large number of con- 
temporary novelists and poets are 
products of creative writing 
courses in American colleges and 
universities, and demonstrates that 
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these institutions have become the 
natural place in our society for 
talented young people to learn to 
write.! Basically the “new” idea 
is that students must be exposed 
to a thorough curriculum in writ- 
ing, taught by experts, and given 
academic credit for their pro- 
ductions. This approach has ad- 
vanced to such a point that in at 
least one major institution a novel 
may be submitted in lieu of a dis- 
sertation as partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree in English. 


Too frequently the Negro col- 
lege adopts the view that writing 
cannot be taught or is not worth 
teaching. The serious student with 
an insight into character and a 
flair for words gets little or no in- 
struction in the procedure to be 


followed in submitting manu- 
scripts to publishers, the current 
markets, editorial interests and 
prohibitions, agents, contracts, 
contests, writing workshops, the 


vogues in contemporary literature, 
and the techniques of his craft. 


“Revolution gon the Campus.” Flair, 1: 
14-19, 91, Ag 37950. The article .is-also of 
interest in revealing the number of im- 
portant American writers who are on col- 
lege staffs as teachers of writing and as 
writers-in-residence. It might be added 
that the summer workshops in writing, 
many of which are sponsored by colleges 
and which are roughly the equivalent of 
college workshops, have helped to train 
many modern writers. See: Herschel Brick- 
ell, “Workouts for Writers.” Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 32: 21, 35-37, Ap 1949. 
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CREATIVE WRITING IN THE NEGRO COLLEGE 


His seed of interest and aptitude 
is not encouraged to take root. 

The fact that the Negro college 
presently does so little to develop 
writers is especially unfortunate 
when one considers that it general- 
ly includes in its curriculum 
courses which are essential to the 
training of writers who happen 
to be Negroes and which are 
rarely available at other institu- 
tions. The Negro writer should 
have the resources that the study 
of Negro history and literature 
can provide in terms of material 
for his writing. And he should 
have the objectivity, the emotiona) 
balance, and the sense of achieve- 
ment and identity that he may 
gain from a knowledge of the rdéle 
of the Negro and other minority 
groups in American culture. 

It will be urged that Negro stu- 
dents of writing should be en- 
couraged to avoid restricting them- 
selves to racial materials. Certain- 
ly it is true that it is desirable 
to train Negroes who write, not 
merely Negro writers. Even so, 
the first maxim taught literary 
hopefuls is, “Write about what 
you know about.” One must have 
a thorough understanding of 
human beings in order to create 
convincing fictional characters 
and one must beginaby, knowing 


‘the people with whom one is in 


intimate association, whatever 
their race may be. The common 
desire to write stories about movie 
stars and business magnates must 
be curbed unless the student has 
had sufficient opportunity to ob- 
serve the way of life such people 
enjoy. Stories far removed from 
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a writer’s experience tend to lack 
depth and the details which lend 
verisimilitude. The natural ma- 
terial for any writer is that phase 
of life he knows best. The Negro 
writer is hence most likely to find 
himself writing primarily about 
some aspect of Negro life. That 
need not condemn him as a 
chauvinist or stigmatize his work 
as propaganda. One does not write 
about Life; one writes about a 
life one knows and that is Life. 
In literature the universa] is 
achieved most vividly through the 
particular. 


Aside from the course prepara- 
tion in Negro life, the Negro stu- 
dent of writing should be required 
to take what may be called the 
standard prerequisites for his 
specialization. As an English 
major he must have a background 
in literary history, including Com- 
parative and American literature. 
He should have a foundation in 
the Social Sciences and Humanities 
(now usually required of all stu- 
dents in liberal arts), and in 
criticism and _ aesthetics. His 
specia] abilities in writing would 
first be demonstrated in the 
prescribed courses in composition. 
Having completed this course 
preparation at the end of his 
sophomore year, he should have 
the seriousness of purpose and in- 
tellectual maturity necessary to 
begin the study and practice of 
creative writing. 

The training of writers cannot 
be accomplished entirely within 
the curriculum, however, and the 


Negro college must make available 
further opportunities to encourage 
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its students to literary production. 
The library facilities must be en- 
larged to include a variety of 
literary journals and influential 
‘little’ magazines. Negro students 
generally know Seventeen but not 
Story, Harper’s but not Horizon, 
Collier’s but not The University of 
Kansas City Review or Tomor- 
row or Epoch. Much of the market 
for new writers is unfamiliar to 
the student. The college must 
acquaint him with it. 

Another need is for a student 
literary magazine. This journal 
should impose on the student 
writer a close approximation of 
the high standards he will have to 
meet professionally, and demands 
the supervision of a discriminat- 
ing member of the writing staff. 
It may yet be a modest enterprise 
involving no greater expense than 
that of comparable opportunities 
for extra-curricular training, self- 
expression, and recognition pro- 
vided for students of other crea- 
tive arts. Like concerts, and exhi- 
bitions, and dramatic productions, 
the literary journal would help 
enrich the lives of all students and 
would have value to the college 
beyond the fulfillment of its im- 
mediate purpose in the creative 
writing program. 

That program should also in- 
clude the occasional presentation 
of successful writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, and agents at lectures or 
forums, for the apprentice must 
know his master. The college 
frequently need not search far to 
find qualified persons more than 
willing to help in this way, and 
their campus appearance can do 


much to further the general intel- 
lectual and cultural atmosphere of 
the college. As the ultimate in its 
support of literature in process, 
the Negro college can adopt the 
system growing in vogue and add 
a writer-in-residence to its faculty. 

The kind of program outlined 
above may seem an expensive one, 
It need not be if it is instituted 
gradually and inauspiciously. The 
suggested prerequisite courses are 
already established. The super- 
structure—workshops in the novel, 
the short story, criticism, play- 
wrighting, poetry, and non-fiction 
—can be added as need for them 
is demonstrated and as the result 
of careful planning of staff and 
course content. Once these courses 
are available they will attract 
talented students to the college 
and further the interest in writing 
which is always present to some 
degree on the campus. 

It must be noted that the most 
ambitious writing programs in 
America are on the graduate level 
and it is only on this level that a 
finished professional product can 
come off the academic assembly 
line. This is no more startling or 
discouraging than the fact that 
the same principle applies to the 
training of students in every other 
profession. It does not relieve the 
college of its obligation to provide 
intensive undergraduate training 
for the student writer. For the 
Negro college it is both an obliga- 
tion and an opportunity. 

It is increasingly evident that 
many barriers which have hitherto 
restricted the Negro in America 
are falling or being pushed aside. 
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CREATIVE WRITING IN THE NEGRO COLLEGE 


In the terminal issue of Opportun- 
ity, William H. Baldwin remarks 
on the increase in the number of 
magazines “in which Negro 
writers and poets of ability are 
now at home and in which issues 
involving interracial relations are 
now accorded the attention they 
merit.”? Hollywood and Broadway, 
radio and television, and the im- 
portant book publishers have begun 
to discard the traditional stereo- 
typed portrayal of Negroes and are 
turning toward a new democratic 
realism. The Negro writer has 
had his part in forwarding this 
trend, and he must be prepared 
to aid in extending it to the many 
areas of Negro life which are still 
untouched or inadequately present- 
ed in our national literature. 

Those who decry any emphasis 
on Negro literature but wish to 


“William H. Baldwin, ‘Well Done.” New 
York: Opportunity, 27: 3, Winter, 1949. 
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promote the development of talent- 
ed Negroes who will be free to 
write about whatever intrigues 
them, should recognize that the 
program of training suggested 
here will work toward the goal 
they seek. As Negroes become 
more and more integrated into a 
democratic America their range 
of experience will increase. When 
Negroes who are writers are in- 
timately associated with whites in 
their daily living, the literature 
they produce will naturally en- 
compass larger and larger seg- 
ments of American society. 

By adopting the new approach 
toward academic training in crea- 
tive writing and pursuing that 
approach to the limits of college 
resources and student ability, the 
Negro college can take an in- 
fluential and appropriate part in 
developing the writers who will 
record, interpret, and advance the 
society of which it is a part. 





An Exploratory Study of Minority 
Group Membership 


RALPH R. IRELAND 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Fisk University 


INTRODUCTION 


There has been very little sys- 
tematic investigation to date into 
the problem of “What it Means 
to Be a Negro” from the point of 
view of the individual Negro. 
Many excellent impressionistic 
studies, for the most part based 
on empirical observation, have 
been conducted. However, so far 
as can be ascertained, no attempt 
has been made to study systemati- 
cally even one of the many groups 
which comprise the Negro popula- 
tion. 


The research reported here was 
intended only as a pilot study in 
order to obtain some knowledge 
about and acquaintance with this 
problem area. Also, it was hoped 
that some insight might be obtain- 
ed into what might be termed the 
significant questions in this area 
and what methods might be em- 
ployed to yield fruitful results. 


Accordingly, it was decided to 
take a group of incoming fresh- 
men and have them write a short 
paper on “What it Means to be a 
Negro.” The students were given 
this as a normal class assignment 
during their first week of lectures. 
It was introduced in a natural 
manner in the classroom situation. 
No one was aware that the paper 
was anything other than a routine 
part of the work in the course. 


In addition, a very brief question- 
naire was filled in by each student 
giving name, sex, date of birth, 
religion, place of birth, present 
address, schools attended, and the 
occupations of both the father 
and the mother. 


The group of students was not 
chosen at random by any sampling 
method. Hence, no claim is made 
that the group is representative 
even of the students at the uni- 
versity where the study was made. 
It is emphasized that the findings 
to be reported apply only to the 
group under investigation and 
cannot be extended or generalized 
further without similar studies 
being conducted elsewhere, using 
standard sampling procedure. 


DESCRIPTION OF STUDENTS 


Age and Sex. — A total of 72 
students were included in the 
study of whom 28 were male and 
44 female. The average age of the 
men was 19.46 years and of the 
women 17.82 years. For the whole 
group, the mean age was 18.46 
years, the median age 18.1 years 
and the modal age 18 years. 

Religious Denomination. — 
Twelve different religious denomi- 
nations were listed by the respond- 
ents. The largest individual groups 
were the various branches of the 
Methodist church (35), Baptist 
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(21), Episcopalians (7), and Ro- 
man Catholics (6). In addition, 
there were professed adherents of 
the following churches: Presby- 
terian, Orthodox Catholic, Church 
of Christ, Jehovah’s Witness, and 
Congregationalist. Two students 
did not indicate their religion; one 
stated he was a Protestant, and 
one merely indicated that he was 
a Christian. 


Place of Birth. — The students 
came from 22 different states, the 
District of Columbia, and four 
foreign countries. Ten of the states 
are in the North, one is a border 
state, and the remainder are in 
the South. 


Occupations of Parents. — A 
larger percentage of females either 
reported that their mothers were 
working or did not specify occupa- 
tion. Very few of the fathers of 
the males held professional or 
clerical jobs. Most of them were 
employed in the service occupa- 
tions or held semi-skilled or un- 
skilled jobs. On the other hand, 
the fathers and mothers of many 
of the females held professional, 
clerical or skilled jobs. This much 
might have been inferred from 
the fact that, as a rule, only 
families of higher social and 
occupational status can afford to 
send their daughters to college 
whereas it is possible for the son 
of poor parents to work his way 
through college. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A NEGRO 


The papers written by the stu- 
dents were carefully read prior 
to submitting them to a content 
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analysis. The results of this an- 
alysis are presented below. 


Discrimination and Segregation. 
—There was a total of 123 items 
in the papers which dealt with 
this topic, 78 of which were 
mentioned by females and 45 
by males. The most commonly 
mentioned topics were: resent- 
ment of segregation in movies, 
buses, trains, and in public places 
(30 responses) ; the open humilia- 
tion experienced in the South (19 
responses) ; and the fact that Ne- 
groes have to fight harder than 
whites to achieve success (14 re- 
sponses). Among other topics 
mentioned under this general 
rubric were: 

(a) Negroes get lower pay than 

whites for the same work. 

(b) Negroes generally have 
lower incomes than whites. 

(c) Negroes usually get poorer, 
harder, or more unsatisfac- 
tory jobs. 

(d) Negroes have poorer and 
fewer educational opportu- 
nities. 

(e) Negroes hate the South. 

(f) Negroes are humiliated 
more subtly in the North. 

(g) In the North, being a Ne- 
gro is about the same as be- 
ing a white. 

(h) Neither the South nor the 
whites are wholly to blame. 

(i) Negroes have only limited 
freedom of speech. 

(j) Negroes are beginning to 
fight for their rights. 

(k) Some Negroes do not re- 
sent segregation. 
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(1) Segregation and prejudice 
are lessening. 

(m) Negroes are not always 
treated badly. 

(n) Being a Negro can be an 
asset (e.g., in getting jobs 
when working one’s way 
through school). 

(o) Negroes are prejudiced a- 
mong themselves (the light 
discriminate against the 
dark). 

(p) Negroes also discriminate 
when given the chance. 

These responses indicate that 
there are very few general aspects 
of segregation and discrimination 
which are resented by all or most 
Negroes. Some of the comments, 
indeed, point to the fact that many 
Negroes hold conflicting views or 
would even line up on opposite 
sides with respect to many areas 
of this genera! problem. Whatever 
else may be implicit in these com- 
ments, one thing that does stand 
out is that, contrary to the ex- 
pressed views of many alleged ex- 
perts, there is no homogeneity of 
opinion among Negroes even on 
such crucial issues as segregation 
and discrimination. 

Pride of Race and Physical 
Characteristics. — A total of 70 
responses were included under this 
general heading, 51 from females 
and 19 from males. The most com- 
mon response was “I am proud 
to be a Negro” (33 cases). Other 
comments indicated: 

(a) Pride of color. 

(b) Pride of hair texture. 

(c) Pride of achievement of 
such individual Negroes as 


Paul 
Robeson, Jackie Robinson, 
Don Newcomb, Joe Louis, 
George Washington Carver, 
ete. 


Marian Anderson, 


(d) No regret being a Negro, 
(e) Thought has never occur- 
red about being a Negro. 
(f) Depressed feeling at times 
being a Negro. 
(g) Being a Negro means be- 
ing a second class citizen. 
(h) Preference sometimes to be 
white. 
Proportionately more females 
gave more responses of the above 


order than did males. This may 
be indicative of a greater sensi- 


tivity on the part of the females 
under study to this problem. 


Relations With Whites. — This 
was the next most popular topic 
dealt with by the students. There 
were 37 responses in this area, 
28 from females and nine from 
males. No one particular comment 
was made by any significant num- 
ber of respondents with the possi- 
ble exception that six students (3 
males and 3 females) claimed that 
Negroes hate ‘“‘White Supremacy.” 
The remaining comments included: 

(a) Most whites hate Negroes. 


(b) “Poor white trash” treat 
Negroes worst. 

(c) Whites are jealous of Ne- 
groes. 

(d) Negroes are considered in- 
ferior by whites. 

(e) Whites in the North are no 
more liberal than those in 
the South. 


(f) Whites are kind if not 
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taught “White Supremacy”. 

(g) Whites have done Negroes 
more good than harm. 

(h) Whites and Negroes are 
uneasy in each other’s pres- 
ence. 

(i) Negroes are on their best 
behavior when associating 
with whites. 

(j) Whites judge Negroes by 
the conduct of one person. 

(k) Negroes resent other Ne- 
groes “clowning” in the 
presence of whites. 

(1) Negroes have an easier time 
with whites than do Jews. 

(m) Whites think they are 
more intelligent, but their 
actions prove them to be 
ignorant. 

(n) Negroes hate whites. 

The widespread nature of these 
comments may indicate that Ne- 
groes regard their relations with 
whites in diverse and _ diffuse 


ways rather than adhering to any 
stereotyped preconception. 


Significance of Religion.—There 
were a few comments (ten in all) 
which had a definite religious con- 
notation. In each case, the stu- 
dents used religion to rationalize 
their position as Negroes. Typical 
of such comments were the follow- 
ing: “There is a saying that 
states: ‘All good things are cruci- 
fied.’ If that saying has any truth 
at all, I know that I, as a Negro, 
will be rewarded for suffering as 
a Negro. Christ was crucified and 
he was good, therefore I am not 
worried about being a Negro.” 
Again, “I have never paid much 


attention to prejudice because I 
know Jesus was not treated equal 
to his fellow men. So I don’t feel 
bad by not being equal to 
my fellow men.” Such comments 
were more common among stu- 
dents claiming adherence to the 
Roman Catholic church. 

Education. — A few students 
believed that the plight of the Ne- 
gro could be considerably alleviat- 
ed by giving both the white and 
the Negro a higher level of edu- 
cation. Stress was laid on the im- 
portance of education and the fact 
that Negroes feel the need for 
more education. 

Politics —Very few of the com- 
ments carried with them any sort 
of political connotation. One stu- 
dent commented that the United 
States shouldn’t abuse Russia 
without first solving the plight of 
the Negro. Another wished that 
the Russians would take over the 
country and teach the whites a 
lesson because then the whites 
would find themselves in a very 
similar position to that now oc- 


cupied by the Negro. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Once again it is stressed that 
any conclusions drawn are only 
applicable to the group of students 
studied and cannot be extended 
or generalized without further 
systematic research. In the light 
of this caution, the following 
tentative conclusions may be ad- 
vanced: 

1. When thinking in terms of 
“what it means to be a Negro,” 
Negroes are most concerned about 
discrimination and segregation. 
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Also, they exhibit a great deal of 
pride of race and of their physical 
characteristics. The females par- 
ticularly expressed pride of color 
and other physical characteristics. 

2. Some of the comments indi- 
cate that many Negroes are very 
defensive and sensitive about their 
present position. 

3. A somewhat stereotyped, but 
often repeated, response might be 
given as follows: “I have never 
thought about this problem, but 
I’m proud to be a Negro.” It is 
suggested that this might indicate 
that many of the respondents had 
thought about this problem much 
more (perhaps on the “subconsci- 
ous” level) than they realized. 

4. The general tone and pattern 
of .he responses of the males were 
more aggressive than those of the 
females. 

5. There was no evidence of 
constructive thinking about this 
area. Nowhere was any response 
elicited which gave any practical 
suggestions for resolving the prob- 
lem. Such suggestions as were 
offered were general and amor- 
phous. Further, when the re- 
sponses were grouped in accord- 
ance with the region from which 
the students came, no significant 
differences occurred in the quality 
or quantity of their responses. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR FURTHER 
RESEARCH?! 


As stated previously, this re- 


1The writer wishes to express his debt 
to Professors L. Wirth and E. C. Hughes 
of the University of Chicago for their 
suggestions dealing with the significance 
of this study for further research. 
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search was only meant to be a 
pilot study. However, certain 
methodological problems arose 
during the process of acquiring 
information about and gaining in- 
sight into this area. 


A major question which might 
be raised is: Can such a subject 
be fruitfully studied by means of 
the questionnaire technique? Ob- 
jections have been voiced on the 
grounds that this is too personal 
a matter to be investigated by 
such an impersonal approach. It 
has been suggested that other 
techniques and methods are better 
adapted to this area. For example, 
psychoanalysis and other forms 
of depth analysis have been pro- 
posed as likely to yield more valid 
and reliable results. Also, such 
devices as psychodrama, _socio- 
drama and the utilization of real 
life situations have been advocated 
on similar grounds. 


On the other hand, many re- 
search workers believe that the 
use of the questionnaire is justi- 
fied in approaching this problem. 
In this connection, the suggestion 
has been advanced that more light 
might be thrown on this problem 
if a Scale of Resentment were to be 
constructed. To date, very little 
systematic research has_ been 
undertaken in the area of resent- 
ment. Preliminary to such re- 
search, it would be necessary to 
formulate a specific definition of 
resentment with criteria which 
would unmistakably differentiate 
it from related concepts such as 
dislike, distrust, hate, fear and 
suspicion. 
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Head Librarians in Negro Colleges 
and Universities 


PAUL M. SMITH 
Head Librarian, Dillard University 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 


To professional librarians, and to 
some administrators and educa- 
tors a descriptive outline of the 
characteristics common among 
head librarians in Negro institu- 
tions of higher education today 
may prove of interest. 

The necessary data were gather- 
ed by sending questionnaires to 
head librarians of Negro colleges 
and universities located in all 
states where such _ institutions 
exist. The questionnaires were de- 
signed to find out facts concerning 
(1) the personal characteristics ; 
age, sex, marital status, etc., (2) 
educational qualifications, expe- 
rience, and the length of time 
spent in their positions, and (3) 
their financial position. 

Seventy-six questionnaires were 
sent to the librarians and of that 
number 50 (66%) were returned 
which serve as the basis of the 
data herein summarized. This 
group of institutions includes both 
the private and state supported 
colleges and universities. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Most of the head librarians in 
Negro institutions are young, that 
is, 84 per cent are below the age of 
fifty. The heaviest concentration, 
44 per cent, lies in the 41 to 50 


year old group in comparison with 
the relatively small percentage of 
librarians in the earlier years on 
the one hand and later years on 
the other. This means that only a 
few individuals acquire the po- 
sition of head librarian between 
the ages of 25 to 30, and only a 
few remain in their positions after 
the age of fifty. The next decade— 
providing death, retiring, firing, 
etc., remain constant—could see 
a heavy concentration in the 51 to 
61 year age bracket. The age break 
down is as follows: 

Ages Per Cent 


25 to 30 16% 
31 to 40 24% 
41 to 50 44% 
51 to 61 16% 


Women hold more positions as 
head librarians in this group of 
colleges and universities than do 
men; the women maintain 76 per 
cent of the positions, while the 
men occupy 24 per cent. The 
larger libraries are, however, un- 
der direction of men, although not 
one hundred per cent since a few 
women hold some of these positions. 
The better salaries are generally 
paid to the men rather than to the 
women who administer libraries 
in Negro institutions. The practice 
of hiring men in the better posi- 
tions is not due to the superiority 
of men or that they are better 
qualified for these positions; rather 
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the prejudices shown toward hiring 
women for these positions are 
probably due to some of the rea- 
sons outlined in a recent study 
made by Noland and Bakke. These 
authors point out that it is better 
to have men dealing with men, 
because women don’t make good 
supervisors, even for women. 
“Conferences among management 
are freer and more straightfor- 
ward when only men are involved”. 
Women are apt to leave their job, 
especially when they become mar- 
ried; and they are likely to be- 
come frustrated and dissatisfied 
after a period when they find that 
advancement is blocked. “Women 
talk too much particularly on the 
outside”, and “Women have to be 
handled with kid gloves.”* 

Today while a large number of 
librarians, 44 per cent, are single, 
the survey indicates that more 
than half, 56 per cent of the head 
librarians, are married and have 
approximately two children per 
married couple. 

The returns revealed, for what it 
may be worth, that 89 per cent 
of the group prefer the Protestant 
faith, 1 per cent prefer the Catholic 
faith, and ten per cent did not in- 
dicate a particular religious faith. 


EDUCATION, EXPERIENCE AND 
TENURE 


The survey pointed out that 78 
per cent received their bachelor’s 
degrees from so-called Negro in- 
stitutions, while 22 per cent re- 
ceived their undergraduate degrees 


1William E. Noland, and Bakke E. W. 
Workers Wanted. New York: Harper, 1949, 


pp. 79-80. 
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from so-called white institutions. 
During the course of their under- 
graduate training 32 per cent ma- 
jored in English, 22 per cent in 
education, 12 per cent in history, 
and 34 per cent in various other 
fields. 

As to the graduate education of 
this group, (graduate education 
meaning any education beyond the 
initial undergraduate B. A. or B. 
S. degree), 42 per cent have receiv- 
ed their degrees in_ so-called 
“white” institutions, while 58 per 
cent received their degree in so- 
called Negro institutions. 

Twenty-six per cent of this 
group received their graduate de- 
grees during the 1920’s, 30 per 
cent during the 1930’s, and 44 per 
cent during the 1940’s. Seventy- 
six per cent of the head librarians 
have graduated from so-called ac- 
credited library schools, while 24 
per cent have graduated from so- 
called unaccredited ones. 

In 52 per cent of the cases the 
head librarians, women, have only 
the B. A. degree in Library 
Science, as compared with 2 per 
cent for the men. One wom-n has 
only her initial undergraduate de- 
gree and one did not reply to the 
question. 

The survey shows that the men 
and women who hold a master’s 
degree are equally divided, 20 per 
cent for each group. In neither 
instance, however, have one hun- 
dred per cent of these masters’ 
degrees been received in library 
science; on the contrary, many 
have been received in the follow- 
ing subject fields: education, his- 
tory, English, science, Romance 
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languages, French, and religious 
education. Eighty-four per cent 
of the librarians have received 
some training in library science. 

At the time of this survey no 
head librarian had received a 
doctorate degree in library sci- 
ence.2 Included in the question- 
naire was the question, “Do you 
plan to study for the Ph.D. de- 
gree?” The returns pointed out 
that 18 per cent of the men and 
10 per cent of the women were 
interested in securing this degree, 
while 4 per cent of the men and 
60 per cent of the women indicat- 
ed they were not interested in 
obtaining this advanced degree. 
Two per cent of the women did 
not reply to the question. The 
majority of those librarians who 
indicated an interest in receiving 
the doctorate degree revealed their 
desire to continue studying in the 
field of library science. 

Before head librarians in Negro 
institutions entered the library 
profession, they enjoyed a number 
of varied experiences. Sixty-two 
per cent were full-time high school 
teachers, 28 per cent had been 
either a pastor, a coach, an editor, 
a school principal, a farmer, a 
store manager, or a statistician. 
The remaining 10 per cent came 
into librarianship with no previ- 
ous vocational experience. 

Thirty-four per cent of the li- 
brarians have had from 2 to 10 


“Though not reporting in this survey, it 
is known that one head librarian, male, has 
a doctorate in history. No Negro male has 
received a doctorate in library science to 
date. A few women have received this 
degree, but they ere not serving as head 
librarians, 


years of library experience, 46 
per cent have had from 11 to 20 
years of experience, and 20 per 
cent have had from 21 to 29 years 
of experience. 

Twenty-two per cent of the 
head librarians have been in their 
present positions from 17 to 25 
years, 16 per cent from 9 to 16 
years, and 54 per cent from 1 to 
8 years. From the latter figures 
it can be assumed that the group 
experiences a great deal of mov- 
ing about. This is established by 
the fact that 42 per cent have 
been in their present jobs only 
from 1 to 4 years and 34 per cent 
from 1 to 3 years. This is further 
substantiated by the fact that 34 
per cent of the head librarians 
have had from 2 to 10 years of 
library experience, and that same 
per cent have been in their present 
positions for only three years. 
Eight per cent of the librarians 
did not reply to this question. In 
this same connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that 54 per cent of the 
head librarians are protected by 
some system of tenure arrange- 
ment while 46 per cent are unpro- 
tected. 


Those librarians holding posi- 
tions in state supported institu- 
tions have remained in their 
present positions for an average 
of 11.7 years per librarian, and 
those in private supported institu- 
tions have remained in their pres- 
ent positions for an average of 
7.4 years. 


FACULTY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Twelve per cent of the head 
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librarians do not have faculty 
status; the status of the 88 per 
cent who have faculty status in 
this group is not determined by 
whether they teach any subject 
in their respective institutions. 
Seventy per cent devote their full- 
time to administering the library, 
while 24 per cent teach a course 
on the use of the library in ad- 
dition to their administrative 
duties. Six per cent did not reply 


to the question. 


To aid with the supervision of 
the library, these heads have an 
average of 3 professional libra- 
rians on their staffs and an aver- 
age of 1.4 non-professionals. 

The budgets with which this 
group of librarians worked ranged 
from as low as $600 to as high as 
$97,000 during the school year 
1949-50. 


In addition to performing their 
duties as librarians, the survey 
shows that 88 per cent are bona 
fide members of the American Li- 
brary Association, and 44 per cent 
have published articles in the fol- 
lowing journals: Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Library Journal, Journal 
of Negro Education, Quarterly Re- 
view of Higher Education Among 
Negroes, College and Research Li- 
braries, School and Society, Negro 
College Quarterly, Library Quart- 
erly, Opportunity, Crisis, and the 
Journal of Higher Education. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The Council of the American 
Library Association adopted as of 
January 31, 1948, “Minimum Li- 
brary Salary Standards... ”. The 
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first specific recommendation is 
stated, “The minimum annual be. 
ginning salary for the lowest pro- 
fessional level library position 
should be not less than $2800.” 
The survey shows that of the head 
librarians in the group comprising 
Negro colleges and universities, 
32 per cent receive today, annual 
salaries ranging from $1800 to 
$2700, which are below the ALA’s 
minimum recommendation. In 
many instances head librarians in 
these institutions are receiving 
the beginning minimum salary, 
$1800, recommended by ALA for 
clerical positions.* Another inter- 
esting angle is the fact that the 
cost of living has increased since 
March, 1948, which means that 
not only have their salaries not 
been raised to the ALA minimum, 
but in reality they are working 
at a reduction in salary based on 
the higher cost of living. 

The annual salaries received for 
the remainder of this group are: 
28 per cent received salaries rang- 
ing from $2701 to $3500, 16 per 
cent received salaries ranging 
from $3501 to $4300, and 24 per 
cent received salaries ranging 
from $4301 up. 

The returns indicated that only 
32 per cent of the librarians have 
initiated a system of pay based on 
qualifications, experience, and posi- 
tions for library personnel. More 
than half of this group, 68 per 
cent, have no classification and 
pay plan for library employees. 

Parenthetically, librarians are 

3American Library Association. ALA 


Bulletin, Vol. 42, No. 3, Mr 1948, p. 104. 
‘Ibid. 
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constantly rearranging, reclassi- 
fying, or resystematizing some 
form of service in their libraries 
for the convenience of their pa- 
trons. The situation is alarming, 
indeed, to see that this principle 
of classification has not been car- 
ried-over into the area of person- 
nel management for the benefit 
of their staffs as well as for them- 
selves, at a more rapid rate. 


SUMMARY 


From the above facts as reveal- 
ed by this survey we can conclude 
the following: (1) there are 52 
per cent more women head li- 
brarians in Negro institutions of 
higher education than men, (2) 
the group is predominately young, 
84 per cent being below the age 
of fifty, (3) more than half the 
librarians are married and have 
children, (4) the undergraduate 
degree, bachelor of arts or science, 
has been received by all librarians, 
(5) the bachelor of library science 
degree has been received by 56 
per cent, (6) the master’s degree 
in library science or some subject 
field, has been received by 40 per 
cent, (7) no head librarian has 
received the Ph.D. degree in li- 
brary science or its equivalent as 
revealed by this survey, (8) only 


28 per cent indicated that they 
plan to study further for the doc- 
torate degree, (9) the librarians 
have as few as 2 years and as 
many as 29 years of library ex- 
perience to their credit, (10) while 
several librarians of this group 
have been in their present position 
for many years, there is evidence 
which indicate there is a great 
deal of mobility among this group, 
(11) ten per cent had no previous 
vocational experience before enter- 
ing librarianship, (12) faculty 
status is enjoyed by 88 per cent, 
(13) seventy per cent are being 
compensated to devote their full- 
time to administering the library, 
on the other hand, it is doubtful 
if the other 24 per cent are being 
adequately compensated for teach- 
ing some course in addition to 
carrying out their responsibilities 
as head librarian, (14) thirty-two 
per cent are receiving annual 
salaries below the $2800 minimum 
as recommended by the American 
Library Association, (15) Sixty- 
eight per cent of the group do not 
participate, in a classification and 
pay plan, nor do the employees 
under their supervision, and (16) 
articles have been published in 
professional journals by 44 per 
cent. 





Professional Education in Physical Education in 
Selected Negro Colleges* 


Ross E. TOWNES 


Chairman, Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Wiley College 


THE PROBLEM 


A sound pre-service training 
program of teachers would seem 
to be the foundation for providing 
good teachers for our schools. It 
seems reasonable to expect that 
teaching will be improved by im- 
proving teacher education. Teacher 
education is going through a stren- 
uous period as is all formalized 
education. We have shifted into 
a situation which has overcrowded 
the majority of our teacher-train- 
ing institutions, and caused new 
problems to spring up. It is easy 
to see what will be the outcome of 
such rapid growth unless pointed 
efforts are made to maintain 
reasonably high standards for 
teaching health and physical edu- 
cation.’ 


The purpose of this study was 
to determine the status of pro- 
fessional education in physical 
education in selected Negro col- 
leges. This determining of status 
resolved into the analysis of the 
respective curricula of these col- 
leges, ascertaining the training 
and experience of the faculty 
teaching professional courses in 


*An Abstract of a Thesis presented in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Physical Education 
at Indiana University. 

1T. Erwin, Blesh, “Evaluative Criteria in 
Physical Education,’ Research Quarterly, 
May, 1946, pp. 115-125. 
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physical education, surveying li- 
brary facilities, health services, 
and facilities for conducting a 
teacher-education program in 
physical education. The following 
questions should be answered in 
the process of completing this 
study: 


(1) Are the colleges equipped 
with an adequate and well trained 
staff? (2) Are the facilities in 
these colleges adequate to train 
prospective teachers of physical 
education? (3) Are there any 
standards as to the areas of train- 
ing to be dwelled upon in the 
various areas, or is it sufficient to 
accumulate enough hours to grad- 
uate? 


The colleges? in this study sup- 
ply, in the main, the teachers of 
health and physical education for 
this area embraced by 11 states. 


2The colleges included in this study are as 
follows: Xavier University, Wiley College, 
Virginia State College, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tillotson College, Texas State University, 
Texas College, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial College, Southern University, St. 
Augustine College, Shaw University, South 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, North Carolina College at Durham, 
Sam Huston College, Prairie View Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Morris 
Brown College, Morehouse College, Ken- 
tucky State College, Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, Hampton Institute, Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Bishop College, Bethune-Cookman 
College, Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina, and Alcorn Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 
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It is the contention that these 
colleges should be encouraged to 
keep the standards of progressive 
practices in professional education 
in physical education. The study 
is intended to serve as a guide in 
this direction. Redd* states that 
investigations in such areas as 
curriculum and teaching are con- 
spicuously absent regarding re- 
search pertaining to Negro edu- 
cation. 


PROCEDURE 


A list of Negro colleges accredit- 
ed by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
was checked against the list of 
colleges professing to offer a major 
in professional education in phys- 
ical education compiled by the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. It was found that the 26 col- 
leges noted were on both lists. A 
check-list was constructed from 
findings in recent relevant litera- 
ture and submitted to a jury of 
experts for validation. These 
jurors were requested to score 
each item on the check-list in rela- 
tion to the item’s importance to 
professional education in physical 
education. Visitations were made 
to the colleges and personal checks 
were made of the facilities and li- 
braries. It was felt that visitation 
would increase the validity of the 
study. 

The criteria of the check-list 
were of high validity for the study 
according to the following twelve 


8George N. Redd, “Education of the 
Negro.” Journal of Educational Research, 
1949, p. 321. 


jurors: Dr. T. Erwin Blesh, Yale 
University; Dr. David K. Brace, 
University of Texas; Dr. F. W. 
Cozens, University of California; 
Dr. Arthur A. Esslinger, Spring- 
field College, Dr. Edwin B. Hender- 
son, Washington Public Schools 
System (D.C.); Dr. William L. 
Hughes, Temple University; Dr. 
Leslie W. Irwin, Boston Univer- 
sity; Dr. James A. Moore, Vir- 
ginia State College; Dr. Jay B. 
Nash, New York University, Dr. 
Delbert Obertouffer, Ohio State 
University; Dr. Arthur H. Stein- 
haus, George Williams College; 
and Dr. Allen E. Weatherford, 
North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham. 


These colleges were studied in 
relation to the following: Institu- 
tional Practices, Student Selection 
Practices, Curriculum, Staff, Li- 
brary, and Facilities. 


FINDINGS 


It was found that seven per cent 
of the total enrollment of the 26 
colleges in this study were pursu- 
ing professional education in 
physical education. 

In every case the hours required 
in physical education for gradua- 
tion either equalled or exceeded 
the hours required for certifica- 
tion by the state. However, the 
National Conference on Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation 
in Physical Education, Health 
Education and Recreation recom- 
mends hours in excess of the re- 
quirements of 83 per cent of the 
colleges in this study. 


All of the colleges in this study 
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were listed by the respective state 
departments as approved for train- 
ing teachers of health and physi- 
cal education. 

Five of the colleges in this study 
had hospitals either on the campus 
or in the immediate vicinity. There 
were five colleges with resident 
physicians. 

All of the colleges in this study 
demanded that the student present 
a grade point for each semester 
presented for graduation. 

Graduation from an accredited 
high school was the main “yard 
stick”? for admission to these col- 
leges. Only five of the colleges 
required the prospective student 
to rank in the upper half of his 


high school class. 


The number of faculty members 
teaching professional courses in 
physicai education, in these col- 
leges studied, ranged from two on 
the smallest staff to ten on the 
largest staff. There were 132 
faculty members teaching profes- 
sional courses in physical educa- 
tion in these 26 colleges, or an 
average of approximately five 
members to an institution. 


Three per cent of the physical 
education faculty of these 26 col- 
leges held the doctoral degree. 
Thirty-two per cent of the faculty 
members’ teaching professional 
courses in physical education had 
only the baccalaureate degree, 13, 
or 10 per cent, did not have one 
or more years training in an in- 
stitution of collegiate grade other 
than the one at which presently 
employed, and 45, or 34 per cent, 
were without experience on the 


collegiate level other than where 
presently employed. 

Faculty members on the staffs 
of seven colleges were without 
membership in any professional 
organization, despite the fact that 
164 memberships were held by 132 
faculty members in the 26 institu- 
tions. 

Twenty per cent of these faculty 
members received undergraduate 
training at non-segregated col- 
leges. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the col- 
leges did not require faculty mem- 
bers with undergraduate degrees, 
teaching professional courses in 
physical education, to follow a 
systematic plan toward the pro- 
curement of a graduate degree. 


Fifteen, or 58 per cent, of the 
colleges were below the minimum 
as stated by the National Con- 
ference on Undergraduate Profes- 
sional Preparation in Physical 
Education, Health Education and 
Recreation for the minimum num- 
ber of faculty members teaching 
professional courses in physical 
education. 

It was found that in only four 
of the colleges, did the teacher in 
charge of the special methods 
courses and/or practice teaching 
have teaching experience in the 
elementary or secondary school in 
the health and physical education 
area. Six of the colleges had 
faculty members teaching these 
courses with experience in the 
elementary or secondary school in 
other subjects. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the 
colleges in this study required 
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faculty members to carry a teach- 
ing load of 15 hours a week. One 
college reported 10 hours, another 
12 hours, another 12 to 15, and 
three were above 15 hours a week 
in teaching load. 

Eighty-one per cent of the col- 
leges in this study accepted a 
maximum of one year’s work 
through extension courses, with 
the stipulation that the final year 
be spent in residence. 

Anatomy and physiology were 
the only science courses basic to 
physical education taught by all 
the colleges in this study. There 
was a dearth of courses such as 
hygiene, kinesiology, and physi- 
ology of exercise. 

There was a shortage of courses 
in the professional technique area 
and many courses in the profes- 
sional theory area. Too much 
theory and not enough practice 
was required. 

English Composition was offer- 
ed by all the colleges in this study, 
this being the only course in the 
cultural area offered by all of the 
colleges. Thirteen, or 50 per cent, 
of the colleges offered foreign 
language for two years (French 
and/or German). The same per- 
centage of colleges offered public 
speaking. 


Ten, or 38 per cent, of the col- 
leges offered the six courses most 
frequently required by state certi- 
fication agencies, namely, student 
teaching, educational psychology, 
principles of teaching, general 
psychology, teaching of the sub- 
ject, and principles of secondary 
education. 


Twenty-five, or 96 per cent, of 
the colleges held membership with 
an organized athletic conference. 

Twenty-three, or 88 per cent, 
of the colleges had gymnasia; 
however, these facilities were in- 
adequate in most cases. One col- 
lege in the study had two gym- 
nasia (separate for men and 
women). Five colleges had com- 
bination auditoriasgymnasia, and 
three had no gymnasium. One col- 
lege was in the process of building 
a gymnasium at the time of this 
study and three colleges were 
planning extensive physical educa- 
tion plants. 

Six of the colleges in this study 
had swimming pools, and three 
colleges use city facilities. One 
college had two pools (inside and 
outside). One college had an out- 
door lake where boating and canoe- 
ing is taught. 

These colleges studied had more 
facilities for the major sports pro- 
gram than any other phase of the 
physical education program. 

Only three of the colleges stud- 
ied had a custodial unit in the 
physical education plant. 

The correlation between the 
number of faculty members teach- 
ing professional courses in phys- 
ical education and the profes- 
sional enrollment of these 26 col- 
leges was .26. 

The range of semester hours re- 
quired for graduation in these 26 
colleges was from 120 to 148, with 
an average of 126.8 hours. 

The jurors ranked the six fac- 
tors in the following order of im- 
portance: (1) Curriculum, (2) 
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Staff, (3) Facilities, (4) Selection 
of Students, (5) General] Institu- 


tiona) Practices and (6) Library. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In response to the specific ques- 
tions posed at the beginning of 
this study, the findings suggest 
definite answers. The institutions 
are not well equipped with an 
adequate and well-trained staff. 
The facilities are not adequate for 
training prospective teachers ma- 
joring in professional work in phys- 
ical education. The third question 
which asked if there were any 
standards as to areas of training, 
must be answered negatively since 
the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference on Undergradu- 
ate Professional Preparation in 
Physical Education, Health Edu- 
eation and Recreation are ignored 
in most instances. The findings 
support these answers. 

The colleges in this study are 
given code numbers because the 
study is not concerned with the 
colleges individually, but with the 
status of physical education in 
this area. The intent has not been 
to publicize any particular college 
or program, but to serve as an 
incentive for improvement in this 
area of Negro education. 

Although 26, or 100 per cent, of 
the colleges in this study were ap- 
proved by the respective state de- 
partment of education of the state 
in which the college was located, 
and accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools as “A” rated, these 
colleges did not, as a group, meet 
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the standards by recommendation 
of The National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Prep. 
aration in Physical Education, 
Health Education and Recreation 
for the hours required in physical 
education for a major. 


Despite the fact that many recent 
studies have been made and many 
recommendations published, there 
is a definite need for the colleges 
in this study to formulate and put 
into practice an effective plan of 
selection and recruitment based 
upon current accepted practices, 

The faculty members of the col- 
leges in this study teaching pro- 
fessional courses in physical edu- 
cation, in most cases, are in need 
of training, experience, and the 
professionalization which is at- 
tached to members who are active 
in professional organizations. 
There is a scarcity of faculty 
members with the type of diversi- 
fied training and experience which 
will assure the prospective teacher 
of physical education the neces- 
sary outlook important to work in 
physical education. 


Although no college in this 
study had volumes in the library 
less than the number stipulated by 
the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 46 
per cent of the colleges had li- 
braries with less than the mini- 
mum number of volumes (25,000) 
expressed by the literature as ac- 
ceptable for colleges doing teacher- 
training work. 

Although there is a reasonable 
number of facilities in the major- 
ity of these colleges for the major 
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sports program, there is a scarcity 
of facilities for the activities which 
could be designated as the profes- 
siona] technique phase of the pro- 
fessional education program in 
physical education. 

These colleges do not afford 
enough of the facilities which pro- 
mote healthful living. There are 
tceo many colleges without shower 
facilities, and those with such 
facilities violate the principle of 
maximum use. 


Since the goal is to have depart- 
mental chairmen with earned doc- 
toral degrees, there is a great op- 
portunity for holders of this de- 
gree due to the fact that there are 
but four holders of this degree in 
the study, and only two holders of 
the degree are departmental chair- 
men. 


There is not an adequate ap- 
portionment of semester hours re- 
quired for the various phases of 
the professional curriculum in 
physical education in many of these 
colleges. The excessive semester 
hour requirement for graduation 
is very questionable in several of 
these colleges. 


The National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Prep- 
aration in Physical Education, 
Health Education and Recreation 
places the gymnasium at the head 
of the list of indoor facilities. 
Since the professional technique 
courses are the very core of the 
physical education curriculum, and 
since the gymnasium is the labora- 
tory where the professional techni- 
que courses are taught, in most 
cases, it would tend to indicate 
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the futility of attempting to offer 


professional education in Physi- 
cal education without a gym- 
naslium. 

The emphasis is placed on the 
major sports program and not on 
physical education in the true 
sense of the term. This fact is 
shown conclusively by the facilities 
and personnel of these colleges in 
this study. 

The gymnasia of these colleges 
were designed for the major 
sports program, and, in a great 
many cases, these facilities are not 
adequate for the major sports 
program. 

Although it tends to be on the 
wane, there is still evidence to 
support the theory that “athletes 
are physical education majors,” in 
the minds of personnel associated 
with the professional education 
program in physical education. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


On the basis of the findings of 
this study, the following recom- 
mendations are made: 

There is definite need to make 
concerted efforts toward the im- 
provement of the training and ex- 
perience of the faculty members 
teaching professional courses in 
physical education. 

There is a definite need for the 
colleges in this study to formulate 
a plan based on current philosophy 
of selection and recruitment of 
prospective students of profes- 
sional education in physical edu- 
cation. 

It is recommended that more 
colleges in this study subscribe to 
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more periodicals pertinent to the 
work in physical education. 

There should be more colleges 
in this study offering the six basic 
courses in professional education 
most frequently found required by 
state certification laws. 

It is recommended that a more 
adequate apportionment of semes- 
ter hours be required for the de- 
gree, and this apportionment 
should be in keeping with recom- 
mendations for the various areas 
of the physical education curricu- 
lum. 

It is recommended that all the 
colleges in this study not having 
the minimum number of faculty 
members teaching professional 
courses in physical education as 
recommended by the National Con- 
ference increase the size of these 
staffs to that minimum. 

It is recommended that every 
staff member hold membership 
with the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, and other professional 
organizations pertinent to the field 
of physical education and related 
fields. 

The anatomy and physiology 
courses taught by these colleges 
should be given more credit hours. 
There is a necessity to add a lab- 
oratory to the lecture in most 
cases. Courses such as hygiene, 


physiology of exercise, and kinesi- 
ology should be added to the 
foundation sciences in all of the 
colleges presently without them. 

Courses such as public speaking, 
sociology, and philosophy should 
be included in the cultural area of 
all these colleges not presently 
offering such courses. 


Specific recommendations. — 
There is a necessity for colleges 
with code numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 
14, 17, and 21 to increase the 
facilities for the laboratory phase 
of the professional education pro- 
gram in physical education. 


Colleges with code numbers 1, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 20, 21, and 24 should 
analyze the curriculum and make 
adjustments in light of present 
progressive practices. 


Colleges with code numbers 8, 
11, 12, 14, and 21 should increase 
the health services. 


The three colleges in this study 
without gymnasia should meet 
this specific requirement, or cease 
to offer professional education in 
physical education. 


Future study. — It is recom- 
mended that a study be made in 
the area of course evaluation. This 
should be a detailed study con- 
sidering the training and experi- 
ence of the teacher of the course 
and content of the course. 
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The Negro Press as a Social Instrument 


LEWIS H. FENDERSON 
Assistant Professor of English, Howard University 


From its inception in 1827 the 
Negro press has been primarily a 
protest press, but as Negroes have 
expanded their interests and come 
nearer achieving full citizenship, 
their newspapers and magazines 
have assumed other significant 
roles. One of these of high im- 
portance today is that of an effec- 
tive four-purposed social instru- 
ment. First, the press informs 
Negroes of their own affairs, most 
of which otherwise would receive 
little if any publicity. Next, it en- 
lightens white readers regarding 
Negro society, thus encouraging 
interracial understanding. Third, 
it constantly strives to achieve for 
the Negro complete acceptance in- 
to the American social scheme, 
and finally it is sometimes the 
provocation for expressions of 
opinion from the white press. The 
extent to which individual papers 
accomplish these functions largely 
determines their social significance 
and their chances of survival. 


DISSEMINATION OF NEGRO NEWS 


For many years the Negro press, 
particularly in the South, has been 
a means of disseminating among 
Negroes news which primarily 
concerns themselves. Except for 
news of crime, scandal or an oc- 
casional item concerning some Ne- 
gro prominent in a cultural field, 
Northern white papers have tradi- 
tionally ignored Negro activities. 


A few Southern white papers 
print what have been termed 
“black-star editions,” special issues 
which carry an extra page of Ne- 
gro church and social news and 
are sold only in Negro neighbor- 
hoods. Negroes are often unaware 
that this edition differs from that 
sold to white readers. 

The Negro press is the only 
satisfactory source available to 
the Negro reader containing gen- 
eral information about his own 
racial group. It acts as a “huge 
sounding board” for thoughts and 
feelings in the Negro world, fre- 
quently reporting in great detail 
racial incidents regarded by white 
papers as too “explosive” to print. 
The events surrounding the court- 
martial of a Negro lieutenant dur- 
ing the current conflict in Korea, 
which rated only brief mention in 
most white papers, furnished 
front-page banner headlines for 
the Negro press for many weeks 
during the fall of 1950. Converse- 
ly, the Negro press often has been 
the original and sometimes the 
only instrument to bring to the 
attention of the Negro population 
stories of heroism by members of 
its race. Seaman Dorie Miller who 
distinguished himself by heroism 
during the attack on Pearl Harbor 
was one of these. 

Because of its réle as a medium 
for the dissemination of Negro 
news to Negro peoples, the Negro 
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press has been likened to the 
foreign press by some critics. But 
the rdles of the two presses are 
quite dissimilar. The foreign lan- 
guage press is distinguished by its 
use of a language more familiar to 
its readers than English, catering 
. only to temporary language diffi- 
culties and to a sentimental pride in 
keeping up a cherished ethnic and cul- 
tural distinction ... and . . . doomed to 
disappear as the immigrants become fully 
assimilated and are not replenished by 
new immigration. The Negro press, on 
the contrary, is bound to become even 
stronger as Negroes are increasingly 
educated and culturally assimilated but 
are not given entrance to the whilte 
world. 


CULTIVATION OF INTERRACIAL 
Goop WILL 


In recent years a steadily grow- 
ing number of white readers, 
many of whom have no other con- 
tact with Negroes, have been 
fumiliarizing themselves with ac- 
tivities of Negroes through their 
press. Copies of Negro news- 
papers and magazines have be- 
come easily accessible to white 
readers as large national agencies 
now handle the distribution of 
many of them, particularly the 
periodicals. A few years ago Ne- 
gro papers were to be found only 
in Negro neighborhoods; today 
any urban newsstand carries its 
quota of Negro publications. Al- 
though the impressions they get 
may not be entirely objective nor 
a wholly accurate reflection of Ne- 
gro life and thought, many white 
readers are greatly enlightened 


1Gunnar Myrdal, American Dilemma. 


New York: Harper and Brothers, pp. 911, 
912, 1944. 


and are surprised to discover that 
within the racial group the Negro 
has a caste system similar to that 
of the white population, with bar. 
riers as difficult to overcome. After 
his initial curiosity is satisfied the 
consistent white reader is fre- 
quently a staunch believer in the 
Negro’s protest for complete equal- 
ity, and through him the press is 
becoming a more effective instru- 
ment for promoting interracial 
harmony. 


The press is aware of a respon- 
sibility towards furthering amica- 
ble race relations but it has not 
exploited its opportunities as fully 
as it might. The role of a protest 
press sometimes smothers that of 
“good-will ambassador.” Articles 
concerning unfavorable race rela- 
tions usually get larger headlines, 
more prominent page position, and 
lengthier coverage than stories of 
favorable events. 


Most stories of racial harmony 
are told pictorially with good 
effect. Pictures of interracial 
groups frequently occur in the na- 
tional weeklies and are becoming 
increasingly common in the smal- 
ler local papers. 


Smaller papers often devote 
comparatively more space to these 
interracial articles and in this re- 
spect are sometimes more progres- 
sive than the larger papers which 
in the interests of business may 
sacrifice the “idealistic” item for 
the more colorful. It is unfortun- 
ate that the average white reader 
sees only one — perhaps two — 
large Negro papers and never 
learns of the smaller journals, 
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many of which have editorial 
policies remarkably different from 
those of the national publications. 
The editor of the smaller paper is 
often bitter that his ideas are 
sometimes completely over-shadow- 
ed by those in some national 
papers. The criticism of N. B. 
Young, editor of the St. Louis 
American, typifies the sentiment 
of these minor Negro journalists. 
The greatest obstacle to the Ne- 
gro press, he laments, is the 
chauvinistic “Negro” or “race man” as 
the number one achievement . . . which 
should occupy a _ secondary place to 
American achievement . . . and segrega- 
tion within the Negro group—such as 
teachers, doctors, preachers, and news- 
paper tycoons who protect their jobs by 
perpetuating the jimcrow institutions.” 


INTEGRATION OF THE NEGRO INTO 
THE PATTERN OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


The integration of the Negro 
or any people into an existing 
social pattern is more a problem 
of method than precept, and is 
effective only so far as its results 
become real to the individuals in- 
volved. The freedom for which 
the Negro agitates has been ac- 
complished in theory by Constitu- 
tional amendments, but in actual 
practice such institutions as sepa- 
rate schools, rent restrictions, and 
poll taxes deny him the freedom 
guaranteed by law. Such subtle 
practices as denying him jobs be- 
cause he is not “qualified,” and re- 
fusing him service in restaurants 
because the “regular patrons ob- 
ject” are even more galling. To 


_ 


cotatement by N. B. Young, editor of the 


St. Louis American.” 
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sit where he pleases in a local 
theater, to become a regular mem- 
ber of a baseball team, to be hired 
as a salesclerk in a department 
store — these things are more 
tangible evidence of freedom and 
acceptance to the average Negro 
than the passage of states civil 
rights laws and it is for the right 
to enjoy such privileges that the 
Negro press has promoted some 
of its most vigorous compaigns. 

Stories of some break in the 
social pattern, even when of small 
news value otherwise, find space 
in the press, and many such items 
receive front page attention. Near- 
ly every issue of the average paper 
carries at least one story of this 
type. The story of a white sorority 
which suffered a loss of several 
members when a Negro girl was 
suggested for pledging rated three 
columns and a picture in the 
Amsterdam News. The incident 
reminded the editor of the “action 
at the University of Vermont... 
when Alpha Xi Delta pledged 
Crystal Malone and was declared 
on the ‘inactive’ list by the nation- 
al sorority,” an event rating at- 
tention from white publications, 
including Life magazine, which 
ran a feature article about Miss 
Malone.* The Afro-American like- 
wise treated the recent appoint- 
ment of a Negro captain to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s new European 
headquarters as a front page fea- 
ture.* 


3“Uproar Breaks Loose as College Soro 
(sic) Bars Negro,” Amsterdam News, Mr 
22, 1947. 

“Army Begins Integration in Ike’s New 
ETO Office,” Washington Afro-American, 
Ja 30, 1951. 
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Southern papers, which are for 
the most part less outspoken than 
their Northern counterparts, lack 
the opportunity to write of similar 
local events, and rely principally 
upon reports of such incidents in 
Northern cities. They feature such 
stories less prominently than 
papers in the North, possibly to 
avoid reaction from the local white 
population. A brief account in the 
Atlanta Daily World, “Negroes 
Accorded Equal Treatment At 
GOP Conclave,” would undoubted- 
ly have rated feature treatment in 
a Northern paper. 

The press has always given pub- 
licity to any campaign by a Ne- 
gro group for racial equality, re- 
cording events week after week 
until they run their course. In 
1937 when Joe Louis became world 
heavyweight boxing champion, the 
Pittsburgh Courier featured all 
his matches on the front page, 
with three or four-inch banner 
headlines in heavy type. Society 
columns contained lists of local 
people who attended the fights, 
while the entire sports page was 
given over to blow-by-blow ac- 
counts, pictures, and personal com- 
ments of the fighters. Other weeks, 
when there was no boxing match, 
there were always feature accounts 
and pictures of the fighter 
throughout the paper — intimate 
details of his home life, his family, 
his habits, likes and _ dislikes. 
Thirteen years later in 1950 Louis 
still rated high on the sports page 
when he went into training for his 


5“Negroes Accorded Equal Treatment at 
GOP ac Atlanta Daily World, My 
11, 1947. 


final losing match with Ezzard 


Charles. 


Similar publicity was given to 
Jackie Robinson during the early 
years of his career as a major 
league baseball player. Negro 
papers, which had been agitating 
for acceptance of Negroes on white 
teams, heaped praise upon the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and Branch 
Rickey, manager of the team, for 
having taken so progressive a 
step, and loudly condemned those 
teams and players which seemed 
to resent Jackie’s presence. The 
careers of subsequent Negro “big- 
league” players also have been 
followed closely and during the 
baseball season batting averages 
and other statistics concerning 
them and their teams are regular 
items on the sports page. 


The Negro press has not limited 
its attention to the sports world 
however. In 1936, Lloyd Gaines 
filed the first of a series of law- 
suits by Negroes against Southern 
white colleges on the grounds that 
the law course he wished to pursue 
was not offered at the state school 
for Negroes. The suit was a pro- 
tracted affair which the lawyers 
for the defendant, the University 
of Missouri, carried all the way 
to the U. S. Supreme Court, where 
an earlier decision in Gaines’ favor 
was upheld. To circumvent this 
ruling, a law school for Negroes 
was hastily organized after Mr. 
Gaines, for some obscure reason, 
failed to appear for registration 
the following term. The entire case 
was front page news for its dura- 
tion, and other suits filed since 
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that date have received nearly the 
same amount of attention. 
Sometimes the press itself in- 
itiates a progressive movement. 
The “Double-V” campaign con- 
ducted by the Pittsburgh Courier 
during World War II is a typical 
example. Although this campaign 
did not get formally started until 
the spring of 1942, events of a 
much earlier date anticipated its 
appearance. The skepticism with 
which the press viewed Negro 
participation in the war was not 
without reason. Defense industries 
barred Negroes from jobs because 
they lacked training, although “on 
the job” training programs for 
white workers had already begun. 
Racial tension flared into acts of 
violence which the Negro press 
reported bitterly, giving expres- 
sion to the low morale experienced 
by the average Negro. Some white 
institutions recognized the crucial 
nature of the situation and sug- 
gested various appeasements, a- 
mong them the idea that Negroes, 
when in the South, should under- 
stand the Southern attitude and 
adjust themselves to it. But as 
Roi Ottley stated in an outspoken 
article in New Republic in the fall 
of 1941: 
This is too pat an answer. It ignores 
the undercurrent of feeling among all 
Negroes that comes to the surface at 
the least provocation; ... A Negro who 
has lived in the freer atmosphere of the 
North . . . will not relinquish his 
political rights or put up with abuse be- 
cause he happens to be in the South.® 
The immediate impetus for the 
“Double-V” campaign was an or- 


®Roi Ottley, “Negro Morale,” New Re- 
public. 113:613, N 10, 1941. 
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dinary letter to the Courier from 
one of the paper’s subscribers 
written shortly after the attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. The writer, 
James Thompson, listed the vari- 
ous grievances which Negroes had 
experienced and closed with the 
suggestion “that we keep defense 
and victory in the forefront that 
we don’t lose sight of our fight 
for true democracy at home.” 

An extensive campaign was 
built around this letter. A poster 
featuring the slogan “Double-V: 
victory abroad — at home” was 
designed and distributed to Cowr- 
ier newsdealers throughout the 
country for local display. A creed 
was written and endorsements by 
prominent Negro and white liberal 
organizations sought, and when 
obtained were printed as front 
page features. It was eventually 
evident that the Courier’s program 
had come to the attention of signi- 
ficant white and colored groups, as 
the paper was among those select- 
ed for the Honor Roll of Race 
Relations of 1942. 

Various papers have conducted 
other campaigns designed to 
further integrate the Negro into 
America’s social pattern. This 
kind of propaganda is featured by 
each Negro publisher to a degree 
determined by his point of view 
and his facilities. When planned 
intelligently and written in good 
taste it represents one of the posi- 
tive aspects of the Negro press. 


ATTITUDE OF THE WHITE PRESS 

The Negro press came to the 
attention of the entire nation with 
the advent of World War II. 
Optimistic publishers during World 
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War I had been disillusioned when 
the following era brought few if 
any changes in the status of the 
majority of Negroes. The pub- 
lishers during the second World 
War were reluctant therefore to 
urge Negroes to volunteer to fight 
in a “jim-crow” army, and when 
other institutions were urging 
unity of effort to realize an early 
victory, Negro papers fomented 
unrest by promoting vigorous cam- 
paigns to get Negroes hired in war 
industries, commissioned as officers 
in the armed forces, and admitted 
into branches of the services other 
than so-called “work-units.” Most 
of this agitation went unnoticed 
until April 1942, when Westbrook 
Pegler devoted a column to criti- 
cism of the Negro press and start- 
ed a controversy that mushroomed 
into an issue of crisis proportions 
before it was settled. 

The Negro press heatedly denied 
certain accusations that Mr. Pegler 
had made and provoked more 
articles from him, with the result 
that other white journalists began 
to investigate Negro papers and 
to criticize them in articles tinged 
with the same emotionalism they 
deplored in the Negro press. The 
early articles, like those written 
by Mr. Pegler, were intended to 
be humorous accounts of a more 
or less pretentious institution (the 
Negro press). Typical of these 


was a report of the annual con- 
vention of the Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association carried in 
Time, a publication which takes 
pride in a reputation for objec- 
tivity and infallibility in its com- 
ments on the news. The following 





description of one of the sessions 
set the tone of the entire article: 


The smoke from big black cigars super- 

charged the sticky heat of the basement of 

Chicago’s Wabash Avenue Y.M.C.A, 

A well-dressed, pipe-smoking Negro rose 

to address the third annual conference 

of the Negro Newspaper Publishers 

Association. His 75 listeners, full of 

fried chicken and Pepsi-Cola, were still 

wrought up about the issue of their 
press and their race .. .? 

But not all articles appearing 
in white publications were as bias- 
ed and distorted as the article in 
Time. Some magazines followed 
the example of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature and employed 
such qualified Negro writers as 
Warren Brown and V. V. Oak to 
do critical accounts of the Negro 
press. 

All this publicity brought the 
press to the attention of the fed- 
eral government which called an 
informal conference of Negro edi- 
tors in 1942 for the purpose of 
asking the press to agree to print 
less inflammatory racial articles, 
at least for the duration of the 
war. However, the government 
failed to offer any evidence that 
Negroes would receive the privi- 
leges they were demanding, so the 
editors continued their policy. 
Shortly afterwards, the Pittsburgh 
Courier and the California Eagle 
were investigated by the FBI. 
Editorially the Courier retaliated: 

This sort of thing is an obvious effort 

to . . . frighten Negro editors into 

silence . . . we suggest the FBI investi- 
gate those forces . . . within America 
that are fostering and spreading Fascism 


7™Negro Publishers,’ Time. 39:70-71, Je 


15, 1942. 
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and disunity by treating Negroes as 

second-class citizens.® 

Syndicated columnists and re- 
porters for national magazines are 
not the only newsmen who concern 
themselves with the Negro and his 
press, especially in times of na- 
tional crisis. In the South, where 
the Negro problem is most acute, 
many papers, particularly such 
large, well-known publications as 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, de- 
vote considerable space to “analy- 
ses” of affairs of Negroes and 
their sympathizers, and sometimes 
launch campaigns against some 
evil in the system of racial segre- 
gation as it exists in the South. 
But to offset this publicity there 
are other papers adhering to the 
doctrine of “white supremacy,” 
which are aided in their com- 
paigns to maintain the “status 
quo” by many short-lived profi- 
teering journals that appear dur- 
ing such crucial times as election 
years. 

Of the propagandizing sheets, 
the Alabama Sun of Birmingham 
is representative, employing all the 
journalistic mal-practices of which 
these papers are guilty, and thriv- 
ing on adverse publicity concern- 
ing the “black” population of its 
community. During the election 
year of 1944, when a number of 
prominent Negroes campaigned 
for the Republican ticket, the Sun 
devoted considerable space to news 
about “bad” Negroes in Birming- 
ham. Four editorials in the May 
18 issue dealt with the Sun’s ab- 





8The Pittsburgh Courier, quoted by Roi 
Ottley, New World A-Coming. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943, p. 269. 
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solute belief in white supremacy.” 
“Bad” Negroes were referred to 
as “rats” and “coons,” and Time 
magazine, which had had the tem- 
erity. to “stick its nose” in “affairs 
down South,” the Sun dismissed as 
“lousy.” This offensive type of 
writing appeared throughout the 
issue. 

On the other hand there are 
Southern editors surprisingly lib- 
eral intheir use of Negro material. 
During World War II, while sta- 
tioned at Myrtle Beach Army Air 
Base, South Carolina, the writer 
served as correspondent for the 
(white) Myrtle Beach News. A 
number of stories submitted under 
a by-line were given effective dis- 
play, and in several instances 
there were no clues to the race of 
the writer or of those written 
about. 

Generally the white press pays 
no attention to Negro papers until 
some chance incident or major 
crisis brings the ideas of the Ne- 
gro editors forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the entire country. While it 
is an extreme example, the series 
of five articles written by West- 
brook Pegler serves to illustrate 
the kind of criticism white writers 
somtimes direct toward the Negro 
press. In the first, on April 28, 
1942, Mr. Pegler criticized both 
the Courier and the Chicago De- 
fender for indulging in what he 
termed “ ‘gent’s room’ journalism,” 
and insulting the intelligence of 
the Negro by advertising question- 
able and spurious products and at 
the same time printing lofty- 
sounding editorials. The Negro 
press promptly retorted and the 
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exchange was vehement and vin- 
dictive. In mid-July when the fifth 
article appeared the incident had 
assumed an artificial significance 
and Mr. Pegler apparently tried 
to make amends for the furor he 
had caused. The article concludes 
in the vein of many panegyrics 
written by “defenders of the Ne- 
gro cause:” 

The injustice to the Negro people... 

is more a matter of superstition. . . and 


indifference than of conscious cruelty in 
the hearts of the white men. They live 


among us, but we do not know them... 
If I were a Negro I would live in 


constant fury and would probably batter 
myself to death against the bars en- 
closing my position. I would not be a 
sub-American, . . . and in docile patience, 
forever yield even to strangers come 
from other countries, including strangers 
who had fought against me in the wars.® 
There have been other writers 
criticizing both white and Negro 
journalists, who have attempted 
to be fair and impartial in their 
criticism. One authoritative article 
was the “Fortune Press Analysis: 
Negroes,’ which included tabula- 
tions of stories devoted to race re- 
lations, and other diverse news 
elements. The few comments in- 
cluded in the article were imper- 
sonal statements of facts or ex- 
planatory remarks about’ the 
charts, and beyond citing examples 
and an _ occasional conclusion, 


9Westbrook, Pegler, “Fair Enough,” King 


Features, July 16, 1942. Mr. Pegler has 
since written articles favorably slanted to- 
ward the Negro press. 
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avoided expression of editorial 
opinion. Though it could not be 
classified as criticism in the strict. 
est sense, this analysis had an 
underlying tenor of sympathy to. 
ward the aims of Negro newsmen, 
and evoked appreciative comment 
from the Negro press. 

Thus the press functions as a 
social instrument but with vary- 
ing effectiveness. Few writers, 
white or colored, are able to pro- 
duce completely unbiased articles; 
so close are they to the issue of 
segregation in America they can- 
not gain a true perspective of the 
situation. Perhaps the most ob- 
jective and impartial analysis of 
the press by a single person is 
that of the Swedish authority 
Gunnar Myrdal, who in a discus- 
sion appropriately titled “The Ne- 
gro and America’s Uneasy Con- 
science,” indicated that the crux 
of the conflict centered around the 
Negro press lies in an attempt to 
adjust the cultural lag of segrega- 
tion with modern mores. ‘“‘Ameri- 
ca,” he says, “can nevermore re- 
gard its Negroes as a patient, sub- 
missive minority. Negroes. will 
continually become less well ‘ac- 
comodated’”’ as they become better 
educated, develop better standards 
of living, but continue to experi- 
ence discrimination.'” 


10G. Myrdal, “The Negro and America’s 
Uneasy Conscience,” Free World, pp. 78-82, 
November 1943. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Confederacy* 


This is volume seven, the fourth 
to appear, of the projected ten- 
volume History of the South, 
under the editorship of Professors 
E. Merton Coulter and Wendell 
H. Stephenson. It is the story of 
the logical culmination of a 
generation of fire-eating political 
leadership and the uncompromis- 
ing insistence on slavery as the 
cornerstone of Southern civiliza- 
tion. It is the story of hate, greed, 
suspicion, jealousy, and disillusion- 
ment. It is the story of a people 
dragged down to defeat not only 
because of the inadequacy of their 
total forces to wage war against 
a superior power, but also because 
of their own blind, fanatical de- 
votion to principles that had with- 
in themselves the seeds of defeat. 
The futility of the effort is so 
overwhelming that in its opening 
phases one can clearly discern the 
forces of disintegration at work. 


Professor Coulter takes the view 
that insufficient attention has been 
given to the every day lives of 
civilian Confederates; and he un- 
dertakes to augment the story that 
has been provided in Ramsdell’s 
Behind the Lines of the Southern 
Confederacy, Wesley’s Collapse of 
the Confederacy, and a few other 
works. The result is a lively and 
valuable exposition on the efforts 
to gear the Southern economy to 
the war effort, the activities of 
such Confederate civilians as the 
Cabinet, Congress, white women, 
and Negroes of both sexes, de- 
velopments in religion, education, 
and dozens of other non-military 





*E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate 
States of America, 1861-1865. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1950. 
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phases of life. Military aspects 
of the struggle are not neglected 
altogether, but there is never any 
emphasis on them, except in one 
chapter. The approach of the 
author is a vivid reminder of the 
fact that wars are often won or 
lost in the factories, fields, and 
counting houses of the embattled 
people. 

The author takes several posi- 
tions that are debatable. He as- 
serts that Southerners felt that 
there would be no war when the 
secession movement got under way 
(p.68) and that the South had 
neither the desire nor the expecta- 
tion of needing to fight a war 
(p.199). One cannot forget, how- 
ever, the preparedness campaign 
that had been in progress for a 
decade and the strong, irresponsi- 
ble, bellicose outbursts of Southern 
leaders before and during seces- 
sion. He says that when the white 
men were absent from the Con- 
federate homes, the “slaves came 
to be more than ever a closer part 
of the plantation organization.” 
(p.257). But Bell I. Wiley, in 
his Southern Negroes, 1861-1865, 
makes a convincing case for his 
conclusion that “acts of loyalty 
{on the part of slaves], in the 
light of contemporary evidence, 
must be considered as exception- 
al.” Professor Coulter thinks that 
if Davis had accepted peace at 
Hampton Roads and led the South 
back into the Union under the 
humane plans of Lincoln, the 
South would have escaped the 
“terrors and humiliations of Radi- 
cal Reconstruction.” p. 553). Such 
a position fails to take into con- 
sideration the humane plans of 
Lincoln’s successor and the ter- 
roristic policy of the ex-Confeder- 
ates in 1865 and 1866, which had 
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something to do with the inception 
of Radica) Reconstruction. 
Professor Coulter reveals his 
own emotional involvement in the 
story of the Confederacy when he 
describes Lincoln’s ca)l for troops 
after Sumter as forcing a “cruel 
choice” on the Southern states 
that had not seceded. (p.43). He 
seems to forget that a war is be- 
ing fought when he describes a 
federal commander’s seizure of 
members of the Missouri state 
militia as outrageous. (p.48). He 
describes the action of the United 
States in drawing West Virginia 
into the Union as the “rape of 
Virginia’s western counties.” (p. 
84). He describes the extraordi- 
narily able Jewish member of 
Davis’ cabinet, Judah P. Benjamin 
as “bland and suave and oleagin- 
ous like a well-fed shopkeeper .. .” 
(pp. 381-382). The obvious im- 
plications of such a description 
are unworthy of one who is the 
Regents Distinguished Professor 
of History at the University of 
Georgia. 
JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


The Sculpture of Negro Africa* 


Professor Wingert of Columbia 
University has produced the most 
enlightening treatment of African 
Negro sculpture generally avail- 
able in English, and thus puts the 
average layman who wishes to 
understand this important prov- 
ince of the world’s art heavily in 
his debt. The particular virtue of 
this book, in addition to its clarity 
and comprehensiveness, is_ its 
unique combination of the points 
of view of the cultural anthropol- 
ogist and the art analyst. Con- 
sequently, we get a live and 
stereoscopic view of African art, 


*Paul S. Wingert, The Sculpture of Ne- 
gro Africa. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 118. 
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making it understandable in its 
cultural as well as its artistic 
significance. Too many previous 
books in this field have approach- 
ed the subject from one or the 
other point of view, and thus have 
appealed only to the expert and 
the connoisseur. 

Wisely deciding not to compete 
with the many expert monographs 
on the various phases and regions 
of African art, the author has 
nevertheless digested the essential 
materials of a wide and varied 
technical literature and provided 
for further more detailed study a 
very comprehensive bibliography 
of the entire field. But in his text 
he has contented himself with a 
lucid digest of all this. Yet in 
almost every case he has not 
neglected the all important nexus 
between African art and the tribal 
and cultural life of which it is 
a significant offshoot and with 
which it is so functionally connect- 
ed that to ignore this aspect is 
really to misapprehend it. 
Witness this sane appraisal: 

“In most cases the African Negro artist 
is a professional craftsman who has serv- 
ed an apprenticeship. Sometimes he is also 
a fetisher, a sorcerer, or a priest. Sculp- 
ture is in some tribes a hereditary voca- 
tion; in others, it is a matter of talent 
and choice. In every area the artist works 
within the tradition of his tribe. He is 
practically everywhere esteemed socially, 
and in some tribes he has an important 
political or religious status. The position 
of the artist in his society and 
the demands placed upon his services 
reflect, in general, the comparative 
economic security enjoyed in many African 
tribes that allows the leisure necessary 
for the creation and enjoyment of art.” 
(p. 7.) 

And again: “His (the African artist’s) 
forms, although they are sculptural real- 
izations or interpretations of nature, are 
not restricted by the limitations of real- 
ism. They are, instead, creative, and the 
functioning of each part is made clear by 
simplified, sometimes geometric shapes. 
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Each work, consequently, has its com- 

plete existence as a sculptural form, not 

as a representation or simulation of na- 
ture. Each work also has a complete 

integrity of purpose—it was made with a 

specific meaning to serve a specific pur- 

pose that was seldom individual but was 
shared by all members of a group. The 
work, therefore, becomes expressive of 
the culture as a whole, and is not merely 
the expression of an individual within 

the group.” (p. 8.) 

There follows a precise but un- 
pedantic description of the main 
regional] styles and their principal 
characteristics,—the Sudan group 
of styles, including the Dogon, 
the amazing Bambara, the West 
Guinea styles, including Mendi, 
the Bundu and Poro secret socie- 
ties, the Guro, Senufo and the 
Baoulé traditions of the Central 
Guinea Coast, the Benin, Ashanti 
and Dahomean art, the Yoruba art 
and its ancient classic Ifé styles, 
the Cameroon, the Fang and 
Mpongwe, and finally the great 
varieties of the French and Bel- 
gian Congo,—Baluba, Bakuba, etc. 
In the context of many other 
books, this sort of survey is ethno- 
graphic dead-wood or esoteric art 
criticism. But because of marginal 
sketches of the chief motifs of 
each regional style and a rich ap- 
pendix of photographic plates, a 
lively panorama has been created, 
putting all this in vital and intel- 
ligible perspective. 

Professor Wingert’s bibliogra- 
phy is also regionally arranged, 
and is followed by a useful account 
of the leading American collec- 
tions of native African art of 
which, fortunately, there is a 
rapidly growing number. One can 
safely predict that another dec- 
ade will see this rarest of primi- 
tive art traditions as well-known 
and appreciated in America as it 
has already been for over three 
decades in European art circles. 
Surely one may also hope that the 
interest and taste of the African 
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artist’s American descendants will 
partake vigorously and joyously 
in this significant cultural and 
artistic enlightenment. 

ALAIN LOCKE 

Professor of Philosophy 

Howard University 


A Sociological Approach to 
Education* 


The Cooks are right when they 
state their original task was to 
revise Community Backgrounds of 
Education (1938), and that, “at 
the end, the volume has become a 
very different kind of book” (p.7). 
Unfortunately, the end-results are 
very, very disappointing, and the 
revision can in no way be favor- 
ably compared to the original 
Community Backgrounds of Edu- 
cation. 

The present textbook differs 
from Community Backgrounds of 
Education, first of all, by being 
“a case book, a problems approach 
to social education, growing out 
of years of field work with schools 
and communities on their practical 
problems of human relations”. The 
reviewer cannot work up any 
enthusiasm at all over this “case” 
approach. It seems that the case 
examples have been put in to il- 
lustrate the particular point of 
the authors, creating the impres- 
sion that they have been dragged 
in to illustrate the generalizations 
rather than to support deductions 
which might have grown out of 
systematic studies of a_ specific 
number of cases. Furthermore, 
quite a number of these cases are 
quite boresome, taking up the space 
which could have been utilized by 
the authors for many specific as- 
pects of education which we shall 
note later. 


Although the authors claim that 


*Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine Forsyth 
Cook, A Sociological Approach to Educa- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. 514. 
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“this volume is not a hodge-podge 
bit of work but, we believe, an 
organized presentation, a systema- 
tic line of thought” (p.19), the 
reviewer must report that, if any- 
thing, the study is more of a 
hodge-podge than anything else. 
Following a two-chapter introduc- 
tion, several chapters are given 
to a description of American com- 
munity life, its localistic patterns, 
changes, and problems. Part III 
aims to deal with the community, 
the child, and the school, stressing 
in particular the theory of child 
socialization and social class biases 
in the average school. In part IV, 
the view shifts “to social-action 
problems, the ways and means of 
changing school programs and im- 
proving school work through 
group processes.” Part V analyzes 
teacher education “at the point 
where the introductory chapters 
stopped, including the teacher’s 
out-of-school life, campus learn- 
ing, and the basic problem of de- 
veloping teacher-leader skills.” Al- 
though the authors claim that 
“our concern has been with the 
total educative process in school 
and outside, wherever people learn, 
and our business has been the 
practical one of helping them solve 
issues which interfere with the 
achievement of group. goals,” 
(p.10), obviously the outline of 
the book does not cover at all 
“with the total educative process 
in school and outside”. What has 
happened, for instance, to the 
“educative process” of the radio, 
television, and numerous other 
aspects of modern life affecting, 
to the very depth, the community 
life of every American citizen? 
The racial and minority tensions 
are noted in passing, giving the 
impression that the authors were 
traveling in a super-duper deluxe 
sleeper when these problems have 
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reached their academic conscience, 
How simply is, also, the whole 
field of Educational Sociology 
stripped of its striving for finding 
itself as a discipline. Nobody can 
object to the authors’ definition 
that “educational sociology is the 
application of sociological knowl- 
edge and technique to educational 
problems in the field of human 
relations and material well-being” 
(pp. 9-10). But since such a doc- 
trinaire and categorial statement 
has been made, would it not be 
fair not only to cite the friends of 
the authors but also the “others” 
who have dealt with the whole 
field of Educational Sociology? 
Specifically, the authors seem to 
be completely unaware that num- 
erous studies, for instance, have 
been published by Roland Warren 
in this field, or that the theoretical 
relation of Educational Sociology 
to the rest of Social Sciences and 
Education has been published in 
(Harry Elmer Barnes, Howard 
Becker, Frances Bennet Becker, 
Eds.), Contemporary Social Theo- 
ry, New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1940, pp. 793-833. 


In short, the book is in no sense 
a penetrating work of academic 
significance. It offers no profund- 
ity of thought, and its argument 
for padding up the size of the 
volume by reprinting “case stud- 
ies” misses rather more than it 
states. If anything, it leaves a 
confused and nervous impression 
upon the mind of those who have 
been interested in promoting the 
field known as Educational Soci- 
ology or the Sociology of Educa- 
tion. 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Chairman 
Dept. of Sociology and 
Political Science 
University of Bridgeport 
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Notes From Recent Books 


WALTER G. 


For the Improvement of Teaching 
and the School Program 


The past two years have seen 
an unusual increase in new books 
and revised editions in the field of 
education. Among them are several 
titles which seek to increase our 
knowledge of the principles and 
practices involved in good teach- 
ing and desirable curriculum pro- 
visions. Their usefulness is varied. 
Treatments of teaching procedures 
would be more helpful if they 
would show the drives which impel 
students to desire the attainment 
of learning experiences and out- 
comes conducted under school aus- 
pices and the ways of organizing 
and directing the perceptual learn- 
ing which leads to socially worth- 
while behavior. In addition to edu- 
cational psychology, there is need 
for greater utilization of the re- 
cent findings from social psychol- 
ogy and the studies of education 
from the sociological viewpoint. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Teaching’ was written in an at- 
tempt “to use all of the science of 
education which is relevant to the 
formulation of a thoroughly de- 
fensible and effectual teaching 
philosophy, seeking thereby to 
promote the development of teach- 
ing as a fine art.” The section on 
theory explores the areas which 
are developed from a study of 
sociology, philosophy and psycho- 
logy. Practice is treated in a series 
of chapters which consider in turn 
the levels of our educational sys- 
tem — elementary, junior high, 
senior high school, and college and 
university. There are many il- 
lustrations at each level. Division 
of treatment into these separate 





Ernest E. Bayles, The Theory and Prac- 
~ 7. ne New York: Harper, 1950. 
p. 362, 
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DANIEL 


sections tends to divorce theory 
and practice rather than unify the 
concepts. 

An Introduction to Teaching in 
Secondary Schools? is another title 
in the same “Education for Living 
Series”. Selected aspects of the 
work of the teacher are discussed 
in a comparatively informal man- 
ner. The chapters discuss the 
teacher’s assignment inside and 
outside of school, the teacher’s 
relationships, counseling, lesson 
planning and useful teaching ma- 
terials. Philosophy and history of 
education are given in the last 
two chapters. The arrangement 
could be improved and a consistent 
interpretation of an adequate 
secondary school program pro- 
vided. 

Some Principles of Teaching* 
lists eighty-nine statements in- 
tended as a review of generaliza- 
tions which have been found help- 
ful in guiding and organizing 
learning. On the average each 
principle is explained in one or 
two small pages. The language is 
simple, direct and “flavored with 
a spicy tang’. Typical is principle 
number seventy-seven which reads, 
“A school program does not stand 
still; it goes either forward or 
backward.” After a pertinent ex- 
ample and explanation the author 
concludes “No, the curriculum is 
not a fixed piece of machinery to 
be polished and repolished each 
year until its glass blinds the 
school and the community to its 
antiquity”. Drawings by the au- 
thor, spaced throughout the book, 
vivify the ideas presented in the 


2Lester B. Sands, An Introduction to 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. New York: 
Harper, 1949. Pp. 421. 

3Harold Spears, Some Principles of 
Teaching. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 
Pp. 147. 
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text. Teachers in-service at any 
level will be stimulated by reading 
this small publication. 

Conforming to the principles of 
good teaching is Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching‘. This text 
has gone through ten printings. 
It is organized to give the answers 
to three questions — why, what 
and how — relating to utilizing 
audio-visual instruction. A _ basic 
theory is offered and the “cone of 
experience” is presented as a pic- 
torial device for explaining the 
inter-relationships of the various 
types of audio-visual media and 
their individual position in the 
learning process. These positions 
represent stages in a progressive 
movement between the extremes 
of direct experience and pure ab- 
straction. The author analyzes the 
nature of experience and suggests 
the most efficient ways of employ- 
ing the types of sensory materials 
and methods. The volume is un- 
usually well illustrated. Pointed 
observations and questions are 
given. For example on page 117 
there is a photograph of an elab- 
orately prepared student dramati- 
zation. Beneath are these words 
“To prepare the physical materials 
for this dramatization required 
time and energy. Do you believe 
the intensive response of students 
justifies the cost involved?” Any- 
one interested in the important 
developments in modern teaching 
will want to read this book by a 
well-known authority on audio- 
visual teaching. 

Preparation and Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids’ is a revision of a book 
that has enjoyed much commenda- 
tion. The earlier title was limited 
to the visual media. Fourteen of 
the seventeen chapters are devoted 
to telling how various audio-visual 


4Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching. New York: Dryden, 1946. Pp. 546. 
®Kenneth B. Hass and Harry Q. Packer, 
Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual Aids. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 327. 
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means may be prepared, operated, 
used and evaluated. Particularly 
helpful are the do’s for using each 
type discussed in the particular 
chapter. In the remaining portions 
of the text there are developed 
criteria and evaluation techniques, 
concepts of organizing experiences 
and personalized audio-visual in- 
struction. Appendices furnish in- 
formation regarding sources of 
printed teaching aids and distri- 
buting agencies, local, state, na- 
tional, educational and _ govern- 
mental. 

A teacher needs to understand 
the administration and organiza- 
tion of the schools of which he is 
a part. Supplying such a need is 
The Teacher and School Organiza- 
tion’. Although it is the revision 
of an earlier publication, many of 
the facts and figures included are 
out-of-date and could be replaced 
by more recent data. Stress is 
given to the teacher’s responsi- 
bility for the successful function- 
ing of the school. Three chapters 
are devoted to the administrative 
levels — the local district, state 
and federal government. The 
longer chapters treat the prob- 
lems of prospective teachers, which 
are related to qualifying for posi- 
tions, status and welfare. Addi- 
tional chapters are concerned with 
the instructional responsibilities 
and activities related to instruc- 
tion. 

Principles of Health Education 
Applied’ regards health education 
as a phase of general education in 
a democratic society. It describes 
recent changes and trends and 
shows how health education and 
services reflect the tendencies in 
the broad field of education. The 
reader obtains a comprehensive 


®Leo M. Chamberlain and Leslie W. Kind- 
red, The Teacher and School Organization. 


New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. Pp. 68°. 

7Clifford Lee Brownell, Principles of 
Health Education Applied. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1949. Pp. 366. 
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view of the whole program of 
health education and school and 
community, the important ele- 
ments, types of problems avail- 
able, means of solving these prob- 
lems, and methods of evaluation. 
He does not secure a specific dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching 
health in schools. 

Professor Bossing gives reason- 
able answers to most of the ques- 
tions regarding American second- 
ary schools in his Principles of 
Secondary Education.’ Each chap- 
ter answers some specific major 
question which in turn is analyzed 
into more detailed subordinate 
questions. What criticisms are 
frequently made of the secondary 
school? Starting with this ques- 
tion, there follow chapters on the 
status of the present secondary 
school, the historical development 
in the United States, comparison 
with European schools, the nature 
of the problems, the task of the 
school and ways of implementing 
the school program. At the end of 
each chapter challenging problems 
are listed. More emphasis on pupil 
experience through instructional, 
co-curricular and guidance activi- 
ties would help to make the volume 
more meaningful and concrete. 


Another book with the same 
title just mentioned, Principles of 
Secondary Education’, is a revised 
edition of a 1941 publication. A 
little over one-half of the contents 
is given to the nature and trends 
of the curriculum. Not much new 
material is presented. There are 
many suggestions regarding the 
possibilities and values of the 
many high school subjects, the 
subject content, and the kinds of 
experiences which have social 
worth for adolescents. The section 


SNelson L. Bossing, Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1949. Pp. 447. 

*Rudyard K. Bent and Henry H. Kronen- 
berg, Principles of Secondary Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 619. 
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on the core curriculum is revised 
and the explanation brought into 
harmony with other writings on 
this relatively new development. 

Also appearing in a second edi- 
tion is The Child and His Cur- 
riculum.’° The first edition was 
widely used, and the new edition 
is worthy of equal reception. The 
basic assumption is that the ele- 
mentary school curriculum should 
be organized according to the 
psychology of the learner. In the 
first two hundred pages the au- 
thors present an understanding of 
the elementary school child based 
upon the studies of the last decade. 
Growth is the keynote. All aspects 
of child life are studied with a 
justifiable recognition of the emo- 
tional life. The remaining five 
hundred pages supply the best ex- 
position of the curriculum as the 
shared experiences which serve 
pupils in achieving their purposes. 
Not less subject-matter but more, 
the experiences which are found 
socially meaningful should be 
available are advocated. Included 
should be the areas of social, 
language, number, scientific, health- 
ful and creative experiences. On 
the subject of the elementary 
school curriculum, the Lees have 
written the most important book 
available. 


Toward Personal and Social 
Integration 


MARION THOMPSON WRIGHT 
Adolescent Character and Per- 


sonality’ represents the results of 
joint efforts on the part of experts 
from several fields in the area of 
human development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to determine 
what constitutes character and 


10J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, 
The Child and His Curriculum. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. Pp. 710. 

1Robert J. Havinghurst and Hilda Tabu, 
Adolescent Character and Personality. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949. Pp. 315. 
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the forces both subjective and ob- 
jective which influence the char- 
acter development of adolescents. 
In its research, the Committee 
recognized three features. The 
first is that various aspects of 
development should be studied in 
relation to each other; that is to 
say, the physiological, the psy- 
chological, the social and educa- 
tonal aspects of human growth 
should be studied simultaneously 
and their interrelations examined. 
A second feature is the emphasis 
upon longitudinal investigations ; 
that is, the development of the 
same individuals is studied over 
a period of time to trace the 
changes accompanying growth. 
The third feature is unique in that 
the Committee sought to describe 
and to measure the social environ- 
ment together with changes in en- 
vironment and to relate these fac- 
tors to human development. 

The locale of this study lies in 
a small midwestern city and in- 
cludes as subjects all those chil- 
dren who became ten years old 
in the calendar year 1942, and 
also those who became sixteen 
years of age. The study of the 
ten year olds was still in operation 
at the time of publication of this 
book. This is a companion study 
to Elmtowns’ Youth, but differs 
from it in that Elmtown’s Youth 
is a study of social classes while 
this research is devoted to a char- 
acter study of the sixteen year 
olds in the same community. The 
procedures in the present study 
include group analysis and case 
studies of individuals. 


The group studies sought an- 
swers to the questions of to what 
extent is character development 
influenced by the social environ- 
ment of the individual and to what 
extent is character development 
influenced by the individual’s per- 
sonal make-up? In general, it was 
found that good social adjustment 
contributed to good character. The 
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findings from studies of individuals 
seemed to warrant the positing of 
five types of persons, Adaptive 
Persons, 
Unadjusted Persons, Submissive 
Persons, and Defiant Persons. The 
character traits of each type were 
described and implications con- 
sidered. 

In the recommendations, the 
Committee goes on at length to 
point very carefully to ways 
in which community and _ school 
leaders can develop programs to 
promote desirable character traits 
in adolescents. The recommenda- 
tions are provocative in light of 
the data revealed in Elmtown’s 
Youth, but one wonders to what 
extent these excellent suggestions 
will be implemented in today’s 
schools, especially with reference 
to the young people in the lower 
socio-economic groups. How can 
the attitudes of teachers and com- 
munity leaders alike be modified 
to the extent that they will be 
willing to revise many of their 
middle and upper class ways of 
thinking in order to meet the 
needs of the children and youth 
in the social groups below them? 
In spite of the desirability and 
specificity of these suggestions, 
the question is to what extent will 
they remain in too many instances 
ideals that far outdistance prac- 
tice? 

Scholars will be particularly in- 
terested in the examples of meth- 
odology and techniques used in 
seeking the answers raised in this 
painstaking study. The coopera- 
tion of specialists from varied 
fields closely allied makes for a 
significant and well rounded in- 
vestigation and thereby increases 
the value of its contribution to 
those concerned in any way with 
adolescent growth. 

The Sociology of Child Develop- 
ment? is an additional link in the 

*James H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of 
Child Development. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. 790. 
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evidence of the increased signifi- 
cance which is being accorded to 
the importance of analyzing the 
sociological components in the 
personality development of chil- 
dren. Bossard’s contribution is the 
most comprehensive in this area 
and is just about the first of its 
type since Brown’s Sociology of 
Childhood in 1939. The newer 
treatise is a systematic presenta- 
tion of the nature of the culture 
contacts of the immature members 
of society and the ways in which 
such contacts impinge upon the 
growing personalities and are in 
turn influenced by these members 
of our social groups. 

Bossard describes the situational 
approach which he considers basic 
in a sociological study of children. 
The environmental approach is 
not new as considered here but 
for the most part the approach has 
been from the biological and psy- 
chological points of view. With 
these two groups of scientists, 
the situation whose effects were 
studied was a prepared laboratory 
one while in this instance the 
causes and effects of behavior are 
studied within their natural set- 
tings. The present increased em- 
phasis on the welfare of children 
and the plasticity of human nature 
both contribute to the fruitfulness 
of such an appoach. 

The major portion of this book 
is concerned with the family group. 
Here a penetrating analysis is 
made of the structure and relation- 
ships within such groups. The 
effects of the interplay of personal- 
ities are clearly explained and 
clarified through case history ma- 
terials. In this area, a very new 
contribution is presented in the 
chapter on the réle of the domestic 
servant in the development of the 
child. One other facet which has 
not previously attracted too many 
writers is the part played by 
guests in shaping the social milieu 
of the growing child. 
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Another section takes the child 
out of the family group and shows 
how less intimate but nevertheless 
influential groups continue the 
socializing processes that accom- 
pany and shape his evolving status 
from infancy to maturity. From 
the closeness of the family group, 
he moves out into an ever increas- 
ing area of contacts until he finally 
encounters the larger social setting 
for child development. Although 
the author most likely did not 
envisage the present military situ- 
ation when he was writing the 
book, he includes a chapter on the 
effects of war on child develop- 
ment. The fact of the present mili- 
tary situation increases the per- 
tinence of this section to the 
readers of this book. 


The concluding portion deals 
with the changing status of child- 
hood, and after considering chil- 
dren as a population element moves 
through an historical treatment 
of the concepts pertaining to this 
age level to a discussion of the 
emerging rights of childhood and 
child development. 


This book is a real and signi- 
ficant contribution to the study of 
childhood. Though it is a scholarly 
text written by an authority in 
his field, it is most readable. The 
previews at the beginning and the 
summaries at the end of each 
chapter contribute to the compre- 
hension and retention of the con- 
tent contained within it. The ex- 
tended bibliography will assist 
anyone who desires to read further 
on any phase of the subjects treat- 
ed by the author. Although many 
subject matter fields will find 
much that is valuable in this book, 
classes in sociology, education and 
psychology will find it exceedingly 
helpful as a reference or text. 


There has been an increasing 
amount of literature on the use 
of non-directive procedures in 
clinical or classroom counseling 
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but Dorothy Baruch*® introduces 
us to a new use of the processes 
of reflecting attitudes in parent 
child relationships in which the 
child has need to release antag- 
onistic or aggressive tendencies or 
in other ways indulge in symptomic 
representations of basic emotional 
needs. She indicates and dem- 
onstrates through case materials 
how parents and teachers may 
steer themselves through paths 
designed to avoid the development 
of spoiled children or children who 
have had all of the sponteneity or 
initiative disciplined out of them. 
New Ways in Discipline insists 
that older methods of discipline 
have failed because they have dealt 
only with overt conduct instead 
of coming to grips with the causes 
of the conduct which brings the 
child into disrepute. Illustrations 
reveal how the reflection of nega- 
tive feelings by an understanding 
and accepting adult can assist the 
child in getting rid of the “bad- 
ness” that is within him and so 
make room for the goodness to 
flow in. 

Through providing outlets for 
certain types of symptomatic be- 
havior, undesirable repressions in- 
to the subconscious with possible 
subsequent devastating conflicts 
are avoided. These outlets also get 
rid of many hidden causes of 
maladjustments which plague older 
children and even adults long after 
the original stimuli have passed 
and been forgot. 

This book develops an increased 
understanding of techniques which 
may be used in meeting the funda- 
mental needs of infants and young 
children and additional insights 
into the etiology of various forms 
of negative behavior encountered 
in older children. Procedures 
which have proved effective with 


‘Dorothy Walter Baruch, New Ways in 


Discipline. New York: _ McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1949. Pp. 
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the younger children have also 
been used with success with older 
boys and girls. 

New Ways in Discipline is easily 
read and has been made more 
intriguing by the pictorial illustra. 
tions which are generously distrib. 
uted throughout its pages. Parents 
and others dealing with children 
and youth will find much in the 
content that is challenging and 
helpful. 


A much repeated principle in 
personnel work is that the core of 
a guidance program must be the 
classroom teacher because he is 
the one who is in closest contact 
with the pupils and students and 
the one who is in the best position 
to know them and to establish the 
rapport needed for effective coun- 
seling. But because of the lack 
of needed preparation which so 
many teachers face in their efforts 
in this direction, there is required 
types of inservice training to en- 
able those who are interested in 
performing this important funce- 
tion to develop the insights and 
abilities necessary for this kind 
of work. Arbuckle* has prepared 
a text which can be used in such 
a program or through the initia- 
tive of individual teachers them- 
selves. Teacher Counseling, which 
also adheres to the philosophy of 
the non-directive school, shows 
how teachers can help pupils and 
students develop the insights which 
will permit them to work through 
their problems to what promises 
to be successful solutions. To point 
up the contrast between the meth- 
odology of the traditional teachers 
and the teachers with the per- 
sonnel point of view there are 
discussions of how the old time 
teachers handled the situations 
which came up in connection with 
their duties. Then additional case 


*Dugald S 
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study material demonstrates how 
the instructor who is interested 
in the total personality develop- 
ment of those with whom he is 
working goes about the process of 
guiding young people in the pro- 
motion of the ability to handle 
their personal difficulties in such 
a way as to enhance the balance 
and integration of their life activi- 
ties. 

For the classroom teacher who 
needs further assistance in the 
work of diagnosing and setting 
up remedial measures for pupils 
who are experiencing difficulty in 
their adjustments to their school 
lives, Torgenson® has furnished an 
easily understood text in Studying 
Children. This is in keeping with 
another principle of guidance that 
in order to aid in the solution of 
personal problems the individual 
needs to be assisted to an under- 
standing of himself and the pro- 
cedures available for attempting 
solutions to such problems. The 
analyzing and synthesizing func- 
tions of personnel work call for the 
use of tools that will reveal assets 
and liabilities to the end that as- 
sets may be enriched and liabilities 
corrected. Studying Children will 
assist teachers in finding out why 
it is important to study children 
and how to proceed in the job of 
developing the ability to make case 
studies through the techniques and 
materials currently in use for such 
activities. Case study material and 
sample charts or outlines help to 
clarify the methodology involved 
in such processes. Questions and 
problems will contribute to efforts 
to check on one’s understanding 
of the procedures suggested for 
finding out the pertinent data 
about the children with whom one 
is working. 





‘Theodore L. Torgenson, Studying Chil- 
dren, New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. 
Pp. 5 
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Clifford Erickson*® has made 
available for school counselors a 
practical handbook which they 
may use as a yard stick against 
which to evaluate their procedures 
or by which they may promote 
their own growth. The question 
and answer method which is used 
throughout the book will point 
up the important features of a 
personnel program which should 
be considered in the promotion 
of a guidance service which will 
make it possible for each school 
to individualize its program so that 
every pupil or student will have 
an opportunity to try to develop 
along lines which enable him to 
live a complete and satisfying life. 
For those who feel the need to 
do additional reading in order to 
increase their understandings or 
abilities or skills in this field, up 
to date bibliographical references 
are interspersed throughout the 
book. The text is designed for use 
on the elementary, secondary and 
university levels and covers just 
about every phase of personnel 
activities. Because of the experi- 
ences and other contributions of 
the author to this field, and the 
significance of this particular 
book, those engaged in this area 
and laymen will find a great deal 
of help in the style, organization 
and content of this handbook. 

Youth Comes of Age’ is written 
for adolescents for the purpose of 
helping them in the complex busi- 
ness of attaining maturity through 
a quality of living that will pro- 
mote stability and personal and 
social integration. Efforts are 
made to reveal the multifarious 
facets of family relationships with 
the need of cooperation on the 
part of each member if all are to 


6Clifford E. Erickson, A Practical Hand- 
book for School Counselors. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1949. Pp. 224. 

TWellington G. Pierce, Youth Comes of 
Age. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. Pp. 
400. 
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live happily and successfully and 
the younger members are to pro- 
gress from satisfying experiences 
in the family group to the larger 
groupings outside of the family. 
Emphasis is placed upon the 
understanding of the varying réles 
each person plays in his develop- 
ment from infancy to the age of 
grandparenthood, and the different 
adjustments which accompany 
each of these stages. The major 
emphases lie, of course, on the 
years of adolescence but these 
youth are being given an opportun- 
ity to develop insights into the 
characteristics of those older and 
younger than they in order that 
they might have a better apprecia- 
tion of the needs and traits of the 
members of their families and out- 
side groups. Such understandings 
can contribute to more harmonious 
relationships, out of which other 
successful family groupings may 
emerge. Youths who are able to 
get along with their families usual- 
ly have an excellent preparation 
for successful contacts with people 
outside these intimate ties. 

This book is most readable and 
should have a wide appeal not 
only to the young people of both 
sexes for whom it is intended but 
also for those who have contacts 
with youth. The many pictures and 
drawings add a great deal to the 
attractiveness of the book while 
the questions and topics for dis- 
cussion make it very usable for 
class discussions and group con- 
ferences. 

Source books have been written 
in various fields and have valuable 
reservoirs of information from 
authorities in these areas but 


seldom has one been made avail- 
able which has the added attrac- 
in Modern 
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tion 
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Methods of Counseling® by Bray- 
field. Not only has this author 
presented excellent source ma- 
terials from the pens of experts 
in personnel work but has included 
a service which will elicit warm 
appreciation of workers and stu- 
dents in this particular field. Here 
in one volume have been collected 
reports of pertinent and recent 
researches done in connection with 
the different facets of guidance 
work. Persons who previously 
have had to labor through many 
periodicals in order to ascertain 
the latest developments in person- 
nel work as revealed by those who 
are applying scientific procedures 
in efforts to provide valid answers 
to the many questions’ which 
stimulate those working to im- 
prove methodology, techniques and 
evaluations of services in the busi- 
ness of aiding individuals to bring 
about optimum adjustments in 
their social relationships will find 
much of the tedious part of their 
tasks accomplished for them by 
Brayfield. Even more will this 
book be appreciated by those who 
are removed from good library 
facilities. Students will save hours 
in preparing assignments which 
require the reading of numerous 
research reports. 

Students will also like the biblio- 
graphical material and the listing 
of the present positions of the 
authors. Any one interested in this 
rapidly growing field will find this 
book an invaluable addition to his 
library while students in courses 
dealing with research in personnel 
work can not afford to be without 
it. 


8Arthur H. Brayfield, Readings in Mod- 
ern Methods of Counseling. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. 526. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education 


of Negroes, 1950-51 


MARTIN D. JENKINS* 
President, Morgan State College 


T HE SURVEY OF STATISTICS OF 
ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATES 
in institutions of higher education 
for Negroes presented annually’ 
in this section has the following 
purposes: (1) to provide a current 
picture of enrollment in colleges 
for Negroes; and (2) to provide 
a complete and accurate listing of 
institutions offering undergradu- 
ate, graduate and_ professional 
work. 


Procedure 


In November 1950 Negro in- 
stitutions offering work on the 
undergraduate level were request- 
ed to provide the following in- 
formation: (1) the number of col- 
lege students enrolled during the 
fall term, 1950-51, and during the 
entire school year, 1949-50; (2) 
the number of degree graduates 
during the school year, 1949-50, 
including the summer session; (3) 
the number of beginning freshmen 
enrolled for the current term; and 
(4) the enrollment of veterans. 
The institutions offering graduate 
or professional work were re- 
quested to provide information 
concerning the number of students 
enrolled and degrees conferred. 
Returns were received from 105 


*The tabulations were done by Mr. E. 
Jerome Todd, Jr., Laboratory Assistant in 
the Department of Sociology. 

1This survey has appeared annually in 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCA- 
TION since 1937. For last year’s report 
see, 19:197-208, Sp. 1950. 
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institutions offering undergradu- 
ate work and 15 institutions offer- 
ing graduate or professional work. 


Limitations of the Data 


It is important that certain 
weaknesses and omissions in the 
data be recognized. The statistics 
presented here do not include the 
nonsegregated colleges and uni- 
versities in Northern states, in 
which several thousand Negro stu- 
dents are enrolled. The fall-term 
statistics include both part-time 
and full-time resident college stu- 
dents, but exclude students in ex- 
tension and summer _ courses. 
Further, not al) of the institutions 
provided the information request- 
ed. The total number of Negro 
college and university students in 
the United States is, consequently, 
appreciably greater than reported 
in this survey. 


The questionnaires were filled 
in by the registrar or equivalent 
administrative officer of the in- 
stitution. In some instances, the 
statistics may have been inaccu- 
rately reported. This factor, which 
is an inescapable weakness of the 
questionnaire method, probably 
does not seriously affect the ac- 
curacy of the total compilation. 


Statistics of Undergraduate 
Schools 


Total Enrollment, Fall 1950.—One 
hundred five institutions report a 
total enrollment of 64,587 resident 
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students as of the fall term 1950- 
51. In the 89 institutions for which 
data are available for both years, 
the total enrollment decreased 2.6 
per cent from last year. At this 
time last year the total enrollment 
showed a decrease of 2.0 per cent. 


Distribution of Students by Sex.— 
The total enrollment includes 31, 
559 male students and 33,028 fe- 
male students. The respective per- 
centages are 48.9 and 51.1. Last 
year at this time male students 
constituted 53.8 per cent of the 
total fall-term enrollment. Histori- 
cally and for well-known reasons, 
there has been a larger number of 
women than men enrolled in in- 
stitutions of higher education for 
Negroes. This traditiona) pattern 
was reversed during the three- 
year period 1947-48 to 1949-50 
when due to the influx of war 
veterans male students constituted 
a majority. This year for the first 
time since 1946-47 women students 
are again in the majority in both 
total and freshmen enrollment. 


Freshman Enrollment. — The 105 
institutions report a total of 19, 
890 beginning freshman students 
as of the fall term, divided by sex 
as follows: male 44.3 per cent, fe- 
mauie 55.6 per cent. The total fresh- 
man enrollment decreased 1.1 per 
cent from last year in the institu- 
tions which reported this item for 
both years. 


Total Enrollment, 1949-50.—Each 
institution was requested to report 
the total undergraduate college 
enrollment for the school year 
1949-50, including summer session 
and extension classes. A total of 
120,211 students were reported as 
enrolled in 104 institutions. Al- 
though this figure is not entirely 
accurate due to the fact that some 
institutions have probably not ex- 
cluded duplicate enrollments, it 
may be regarded as a rough over- 
all figure of the total number of 
undergraduate college students 
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served by these institutions in 
1949-50. 
Distribution of Enrollment in 
Public and Private Institutions.— 
The 42 publicly-controlled institu- 
tions report an enrollment of 36, 
425 students, 56.4 per cent of the 
total; the 63 privately-controlled 
institutions have 28,162 students, 
43.6 per cent of the total. Forty- 
eight per cent of the public institu- 
tions and 46 per cent of the pri- 
vate report losses in enrollment. 
Distribution of Enrollment by 
Rating of Institutions——The 69 
institutions fully accredited by 
their regional association report 
an enrollment of 62,806 students, 
87 per cent of the total; the 10 
institutions not fully accredited by 
their regional association have 
3630 students, 6 per cent of the 
total;? and the 38 institutions not 
accredited by their regional as- 
sociation report only 4,777 stu- 
dents enrolled, 7 per cent of the 
total. Ten of the 12 non-reporting 
institutions are small, non-accred- 
ited. Taking these colleges into 
account, approximately 10 per cent 
of the total enrollment is found 
in non-accredited institutions. 
The increase in the proportion 
of students in accredited institu- 
tions and the decrease in the 
proportion in non-accredited insti- 
tutions is of considerable signifi- 
cance. Ten years ago less than 
half of the total enrollment was in 
fully accredited institutions and 
about a third was in non-accred- 
ited colleges. While this more 
favorable picture could be due in 
part to a possible increased leni- 
ency on the part of regional ac- 
crediting associations, it undoubt- 
edly reflects real improvement in 
the quality of the institutions. 
Only 9 of the non-accredited in- 
stitutions are publicly supported 


2This includes institutions rated “B” by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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and only 4 of these 9 are degree- 
granting institutions. States now 
having the poorest records with 
respect to non-accredited institu- 
tions are: Delaware (whose single 
institution lost its former accredit- 
ation) ; Maryland (where only 2 
of 5 institutions are accredited) ; 
and Arkansas (where only 2 of 5 
institutions are accredited). Of 
the 4 non-accredited four-year 
public institutions, 2 are in Mary- 
land, 1 is in Delaware and 1 (a 
new institution) is in Mississippi. 
Distribution of Enrollment in 
Four-Year and _ Less-than-Four- 
Year Institutions. — Eighty-eight 
four-year institutions report an 
enrollment of 62,806 students, 97 
per cent of the total, and 17 two- 
year institutions have a total of 
only 1,781 students, 3 per cent of 
the total. 

Graduates of Four-Y ear Courses.— 
Eighty-five four-year institutions 
report a total of 13,147 graduates 
(baccalaureate degrees) during 
the 1949-50 school year, an_in- 
crease of 11.3 per cent in the insti- 
tittoms reporting in both the cur- 
rent and the preceding years. The 
graduates are divided by sex as 
follows: male 47.5 per cent, female 
52.5 per cent. This constitutes the 
largest number of graduates in 
the history of these institutions. 
Enrollment of Veterans of World 
War II.—There are two Federal 
laws which make provision for the 
education of veterans. Public Law 
16 provides for the education of 
physically disabled veterans and 
Public Law 346 — the so-called 
“GI Bill of Rights’ — makes 
financial provision for the educa- 
tion of any “not dishonorably dis- 
charged” veteran. Bach institu- 
tion was requested to indicate the 
number of veterans enrolled under 
the provisions of either Public 
Law 16 or 346. Ninety-six institu- 
tions report a total of 11,033 vet- 
erans enrolled during the fall term 
in undergraduate courses. This 
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represents a decrease of approxi- 
mately 28 per cent in veteran en- 
rollment since last year in the 88 
institutions reporting both years, 
There were, in addition, 1,628 vet. 
erans enrolled in graduate and 
professional curricula. 
Size of Institutions. — Shown in 
Table II is a distribution of 105 
Negro institutions of higher edu- 
cation on the basis of total fall- 
term enrollment, including resi. 
dent and undergraduate, graduate 
and professiona] students. 
Howard University is the larg- 
est institution reporting with a 
total of 4,162 students enrolled 
during the fall term 1950-51. The 
median institution has an enroll- 
ment of approximately 500 stu- 
dents. 


TABLE II 
S$1zE oF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER Epuca- 


TION OF NEGROES ON THE BASIS OF THER 
Fatt TERM 1950 ENROLLMENT 


(Including Graduate and 
Professional Students) 











Enrollment Number of 
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Statistics of Graduate Schools 


Returns were received from 15 
of the 17 institutions offering 
work on the graduate level (Table 
III). These institutions report a 
total of 1,889 students enrolled 
during the fall term 1950-51, dis- 
tributed by sex as follows: male 
52 per cent; female 48 per cent. 
Graduate enrollment shows an in- 
crease of 29 per cent over that of 
last year. 


The enrollment during the en- 
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tire school year 1949-50 in 15 in- 
stitutions, including the summer 
session, was 6,715 students, of 
whom 61 per cent were women 
students. 

Graduate degrees were confer- 
red on 993 students, divided by sex 
as follows: male 40 per cent; fe- 
male 60 per cent. The number of 
graduates increased 65 per cent 
over last year and constitute the 
largest number of masters’ de- 
grees awarded in any one year by 
institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes. None of these 
institutions offers graduate work 
beyond the master’s level. The 
tremendous increase over the past 
few years in graduate enrollments 
over the full year is of consider- 
able significance. Five institutions 
report 500 or more graduate stu- 
dents during the full year 1949-50 
as follows: Atlanta University, 
1310; Texas State University, 
1055; Prairie View A & M College, 
924; South Carolina State College, 
565 and Alabama State College, 
500. Most of these graduate stu- 
dents are public school teachers 
who are in attendance during the 
summer session. In the opinion of 
the writer, the time is now ripe 
for a searching study of the type 
and quality of graduate work now 
being offered in institutions of 
higher education of Negroes. 


Professional Schools*® 


The professional school statis- 
tics are complete, except for theol- 
ogy and nursing. As is shown in 
Table IV, the following profes- 
sional curricula are offered in in- 
stitutions for the higher education 
of Negroes: Law, 7 institutions; 
social work, 2; medicine, 2; den- 
tistry, 2; dental hygiene, 2; phar- 


Enrollments in the following curricula, 
which might properly be regarded as pro- 
fessional, appear in the tabulations of under- 
graduate and graduate enrollment rather than 
at this point: Education, engineering, music, 
and fine arts, 
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macy, 2; library science, 2; labora- 
tory technology, 2; public health, 
1; journalism, 1. The present tabu- 
lation includes only 4 institutions 
offering theology but there are 
several other institutions in which 
this curriculum is available. 


The totals for the several schools 
and curricula are clearly shown 
in Table IV and will not be re- 
peated at this point. It is to be 
noted that almost the entire bur- 
den of professional education, ex- 
cept law, is being carried by the 
privately-controlled institutions. 


Overall Enrollment 


Several significant facts are re- 
vealed by the current year’s sur- 
vey: 

(1) The increase, both absolute 
and precentagewise, in women stu- 
dents in the total and freshman 
enrollment. 

With the drain of male stu- 
dents from college campuses to the 
armed forces, it is apparent that, 
for the next few years at least, 
the Negro college population will 
consist predominantly of women 
students. 

(2) The increase in the percent- 
age of students enrolled in fully- 
accredited institutions and the 
concomitant decrease of enroll- 
ments in non-accredited institu- 
tions. 

There are only two states — 
Delaware and Maryland — in 
which the land-grant college lacks 
regional accreditation. A large 
majority of the non-accredited col- 
leges are small, poorly-supported 
schools which do not give promise 
of being able to meet even the 
minimum accreditation require- 
ments of regional associations. 

(3) The continuous increase in 
graduate enrollments, particularly 
in the summer session of the state 
colleges. 

The demand of public school 
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systems for teachers who hold the 
master’s degree must inevitably 
result in even larger graduate en- 
rollments in these institutions in 


the years ahead. There is a very 
real need for a searching study of 
the type and quality of the gradu- 
ate programs of these institutions. 
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Section B: The Use of Audio--Visual Aids with 
Negro Themes * 


JOSEPH L. LANGHORNE 
Instructor in English, Cardozo High School, Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


ORLD WAR II PROVIDED THE 


TRAINING GROUND for test- 
ing the use of audio-visual aids. 
The tradition-proven methods of 
training men in new skills would 
not provide the great numbers of 
trained men in the short time al- 
lowed. Audio-visual aids were tried 
in the same spirit that any other 
device that offered any promise of 
success was tried. They were tried 
in practically all areas of the train- 
ing curriculum in the furtherance 
of practically the entire gamut 
of educational objectives. They 
were tried and they worked. This 
knowledge and experience has been 
well publicized and has been taken 
home and improved upon by men 
and women who were themselves 
trained in these new tools of com- 
munication. 


A good deal of the instruction I 
received in Navy recruit training 
and in a month’s comprehensive 
course in the care and use of 
ammunition at Yorktown, Virginia, 
was implemented through the use 
of audio-visual aids. In my own 
teaching of ammunition handlers 
and functional illiterates I aug- 
mented class units with materials 
which facilitated learning by visual 
impressions and by listening. 

Thus, my war experience height- 


*In this discussion of audio-visual aids 
with Negro themes, I shall not try to be 
exhaustive in view of the limitations im- 
posed upon me by the facilities at hand and 
the range of this report. I shall discuss 
Some of the more important features of the 
subject, mentioning my own experience with 
audio-visual aids of this type and useful 
items and sources that may be utilized by 
teachers in secondary schools and colleges. 





ened my interest in this problem 
and convinced me of the worth- 
whileness of employing this media 
of instruction in civilian teaching. 


In my experience I have found 
that audio-visual aids are most 
effective when closely correlated 
with the course of study. The 
term is applied to all materials 
used in the classroom or in other 
teaching situations to facilitate the 
understanding of the written or 
spoken word. The most important 
sensory aids are visual but the 
impressions given are so inter- 
linked with the other senses that 
it is difficult to separate one from 
the other. These aids will not 
supplant the teacher or text but 
will supplement the teacher and 
text. Hence the term audio-visual 
“aids.” 

Too often the emphasis has been 
placed upon the aspect of the 
machine or upon the scientific tool 
rather than upon the communica- 
tion. But for the purpose of clari- 
fying terms I have included under 
instruments of the visual-sensory 
type, films, film strips, excursions, 
scrapbooks and bulletins boards. 
I have listed materials which ap- 
peal to hearing primarily as sound 
aids and included radio programs, 
records, and readings in a dis- 
cussion of this classification. 


AVAILABLE AIDS 


The first step in solving the 
problem of using audio-visual aids 
with Negro themes is the availabil- 
ity of material. It is to be re- 
gretted that Negro teachers — 
particularly those in English and 
history — have not encouraged 
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producers to supply materials of 
this type of high quality and in 
greater quantity in their classroom 
and elsewhere. The output is not 
large. And even though many 
items I have surveyed are of great 
value, the market has not been 
thoroughly explored and _ utilized 
earnestly. 

I myself have had to rely quite 
purposefully on these aids to 
motivate livelier speaking and 
writing experiences, inasmuch as 
the background of training in 
language of the students in my 
English classes has been inad- 
equate. Here again is a job for 
the Negro teacher — that is, to 
teach his students to listen intelli- 
gently, to speak convincingly, and 
to view with discernment. 


The second step in this problem- 
solving is a survey of already avail- 
able data. I have found practically 
no extensive surveys of the type 
which treat this subject with de- 
finiteness. Information is scattered 
and meagre. 

The material that I will review 
in this paper may build attitudes, 
create understanding, delineate 
the scope and nature of important 
problems, and to an extent, ex- 
plain, inform, and teach skills. But 
more specifically part of our job 
as Negro teachers is to bring the 
Negro student into true and proper 
relation to American history, by 
showing in what manner and de- 
gree he has been a force in shaping 
it. 

I quote from J. W. Johnson’s 
Negro Americans, What Now? to 
clarify my point: “We need not 
only an education that will enable 
us to meet the general situation as 
American citizens; we need also 
an education that will enable us to 
meet our peculiar situation as Ne- 
gro Americans .... This does not 
mean a separate and distinct kind 
of education for Negroes... What 
it does mean is that the general 


education given by our institutions 
should be extended so as to have 
direct application to our particular 
case.””! 


For the collection of data I have 
relied upon observation, experi- 
mentation and reading. I have 
seen practically all the films men- 
tioned. They may be found in 
The Blue Book of Films, published 
by Educational Screen, Chicago, or 
in Film Guide. I have used Film 
Strip, which lists sound film strips. 
I have drawn upon the catalogues 
of the U. S. Office of Education, 
N. E. A. and A. C. E. for records 
and radio programs. Pictures have 
been procured from the Associated 
Negro Publishers, Harmon Foun- 
dation, and Council against In- 
tolerance. 


By way of experimentation I 
have made wire recordings of in- 
teresting Negroes, fashioned my 
own scrap books representing 
persons and scenes of note, arrang- 
ed bulletin boards with novel dis- 
plays, and taken school journeys. 

Finally, I have read books on 


the subject to stimulate my think- 
ing. 


Some attempts to use Audio-visual 
ids 


The usefulness of audio-visual 
materials in teaching, I believe, is 
no longer in question. The prob- 
lem for teachers is to learn the 
techniques of gaining the fullest 
benefit from these aids. The Negro 
teacher has a more special problem 
of building socially desirable at- 
titudes by using materials with 
Negro themes. 

I have found that the most 
effective audio-visual lesson is one 
that is treated as any good lesson 
should be treated. The mere ex- 
posure of children to audio-visual 


1J. W. Johnson, Negro Americans, What 
Now? New York: 1934. Pp. 45. 
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material will not, by some mysteri- 
ous process, teach them. Teachers 
must prepare the lesson in advance 
so that pupils will know the value 
and salient features of the topic 
to be considered and its relation 
to the overall unit. Teachers should 
try out and explore the audio- 
visual instrument before using it 
with the class. They should classify 
unfamiliar terms and concepts be- 
forehand and hold the pupils re- 
sponsible for the material present- 


ed. 

With this procedure in mind I 
will review some of the films I 
have seen recently and indicate 
reactions to them. 

The high school in which I 
taught recently exhibited Preju- 
dice, a film designed to get at the 
roots of prejudice directed against 
minority groups. Although the pic- 
ture gives no direct answers to the 
reasons for this well-meaning 
white man’s prejudice against a 
Jew, its straightforward documen- 
tation stimulates the students’ un- 
derstanding of the causes of racial 
bias. It was significant to many 
of them who have spent their 
entire life-span in a segregated 
community. 

A good follow-up film here would 
be Americans All, a March of Time 
presentation of the meaning of 
democracy. This picture drama- 
tizes instances of intolerance in 
America and shows what has been 
done in various parts of the coun- 
try to combat it. 

Another recent film of interest 
to my students was the Quiet One, 
which was shown at a local 
theatre. Pupils were interested 
In the psychiatric counseling aid 
given the hero at Wiltwyck School, 
New York, but thought the youth 
untypical of most of the people 
they knew. But they did agree that 
the picture was a good one for 
many groups who are studying 
hard to improve emotionally dis- 
turbed youths. 
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I have seen exhibited, but not 
lately, One Tenth of Our Nation, 
which stimulates good discussion 
on what is yet to be done about 
Negro education in the South. This 
film and the one listed above are 
fitting subjects for use in sociology 
classes. 

The military department of the 
school has exhibited the Negro 
Soldier and the Negro Sailor for 
the interest of the cadets, but these 
pictures represent idealized pic- 
tures of conditions that did not 
exist when these films were made 
during the war. 

A more gripping and more 
heroic picture is Teamwork, which 
presents the Negro’s combat record 
on the Redball Highway, Germany. 
This might be used to heighten 
patriotic interest along with The 
Negro Colleges in War Time, an 
admirable movie short produced 
by U. S. Office of Education. 

Two films, good for illustrating 
biographical units and Negro 
achievement, are The Story of Dr. 
Carver and The Jackie Robinson 
Story. I hope that these will be 
made available soon for English 
classes at our school. 


The topic being studied is the 
most important thing to be con- 
sidered. The film is only an aid, 
a means toward attaining the end. 
Again this means that the teacher 
must be ever mindful of her 
audience and select pictures that 
advance the ideas that she wishes 
to put across to the group. 


Another type of visual aid is 
the film strip, but I am not very 
familiar with its use. The Film 
Strip Guide recommends highly 
American Negro History, 1948. 
I do know that there is a great 
deal of creative instinct inherent 
in student-created film strips and 
slides. 

Research and experimentation 
in the field of radio education have 
shown that producers have sup- 
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plied more varied and challenging 
material than in the case of visual 
aids. (The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation guides and The Scholastic 
Teacher are fine sources for 
records, programs, and scripts). 
This is probably due to the fact 
that radio workers can present 
spot news more easily and can 
produce programs which appeal 
more to local audiences. A program 
such as Town Hall Meeting of the 
Air, which sometimes features Ne- 
gro themes, is a case in point. 
This program not only conveys 
useful knowledge to listeners but 
also fortifies desirable attitudes 
with concepts that are rational. 
Transcripts of many programs of 
this sort can be secured for class 
analysis. 


To enhance aesthetic apprecia- 
tion in the study of units dealing 
with the Negro in American litera- 
ture I have often used J. W. John- 
son’s last recording of his poem 
“Listen Lord”. Students are always 
moved by the magic of his voice. 

Another prize record in my col- 
lection for class use is a wire-re- 
cording I made several years ago 
of two 95-year old ex-slaves, who 
tell graphically of life in Florida 
during the 1860’s. 


I have also used in connection 
with Negro literature, The Free- 
dom’s People series, a comprehen- 
sive group of dramatized educa- 
tional programs dealing with the 
Negro’s participation in American 
life. After discussing the topic, 
speaker, and artist with the class 
to stimulate interest, I have noted 
the general reaction. Some are 
amazed at the contributions of 
Negroes to American culture. 
Others, however, have pointed out 
weak spots in our racial participa- 
tion that need improvement. 


When more is known about the 


techniques of teaching listening, 
the usefulness of recordings will 


be more completely realized. 
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The schoo] journey is a too-little 
used audio-visual aid. It provides 
a sensory experience relative to 
phenomena that cannot be brought 
into the classroom. My students 
have been thrilled at viewing 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion after reading about it. The de- 
sire to read is stimulated through 
excursions to Washington’s well- 
stocked libraries and archives. 

I should include too, at this 
point, my scrap books of Negro 
literature. I have many pictures 
of my visits to homes of writers 
in various parts of the country, 
to the spots that inspired their 
writings, and letters from famous 
authors. Relation between author 
and work has been better under- 
stood by this procedure. A few 
have been inspired to take the 
same literary rambles I did and 
have had satisfactory experiences. 

Another simple but old teaching 
device is the bulletin board. I have 
on display a large map of Negro 
culture (Friendship Press, N.Y.C.) 
which shows locations of import- 
ant figures’ homes and happenings. 
Clippings and pictures secured 
from many sources give a fuller 
picture of Negro life and stimulate 
desires to do something construc- 
tive. 


Some General Conclusions 


The inferences from this dis- 
cussion are quite clear: 

1. The extent to which these 
valuable training aids are used and 
their degree of effectiveness will 
depend upon the amount and 
quality of the training of the 
teacher. 

2. Audio-visual aids are in no 
respect a substitute for the living 
teacher. They are tools which can 
make a teacher more effective. 
They do not make teaching any 
easier. Their use requires as care- 
ful planning as any other phase 
of classroom procedure. Once the 
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technique has been mastered, the 
results can be rewarding. 

The development of audio-visual 
aids with Negro themes is a job 
of public education and public 
relations. An effective program 
demands the wholehearted support 
of the school board, superintend- 


ent, director of audio-visual in- 
struction, principals and teachers. 
If the supervisors are alert and 
aware of the material available — 
and there is a good deal — and 
convinced of its usefulness, better 
teacher use will result. 
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Section C: The Effect of the College “Atmosphere” on 
the Personality of the Student* 


JAMES A. EATON 


Graduate Student, Department of Psychology, Boston University 


Introduction 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY was 

to determine the influence of 
the student’s attitude towards St. 
Paul’s Polytechnic Institute* on his 
personality. No objective method 
was used to obtain this informa- 
tion. Rather, it was felt that the 
students’ personal feelings would 
serve as a sufficient index. While 
this method runs the risk of at- 
tributing to the college community 
personality traits predisposed by 
earlier influences which would 
show up under any similar con- 
ditions or on any college campus, 
the spontaneous responses reveal 
a wealth of knowledge about in- 
dividual reactions to the same 
environment and suggest many 


personality maladjustments. 
That many factors enter into 


the shaping of one’s personality 
pattern is an accepted fact. It is 


usually agreed that the family re- 
lationship is perhaps the greatest 


single environmental influence on 
the molding of the intricate be- 


*(Ed. Note:) This article was written 
in the spring of 1949 when Mr. Eaton was 
a teacher at St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute. 

1St. Paul’s is a private school on the 
college level operated by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, specializing in industrial 
education and elementary education. The 
college enrollment is a little over five hun- 
dred students. Like many private colleges, 
it has to struggle financially, and that strug- 
gle shows itself in the condition of the 
physical plant, in low salaries, and in notice- 
able efforts to raise money. In comparison 
to some of the other colleges in the state, 
the social restrictions imposed upon the 
student body are quite rigid. Student- 
faculty relations vary according to the in- 
dividuals concerned, but the administration 
was not in favor of student-faculty “social- 
izing”’. 


haviour pattern which will there. 
after determine the individua)l’s 
reactions to himself and to others 
and other people’s reactions to 
him. Adolescence brings into play 
other factors which have a ten- 
dency to exert important influences 
on the individual’s personality, 
such as social relationships, com- 
munity conditions and movements, 
and so forth. One of these is the 
school, not only from the stand- 
point of the educational and socia) 
contacts, but also from the stand- 
point of the “atmosphere” of the 
school. The attitudes of the ad- 
ministration towards the students, 
the attitude of the students to- 
wards the faculty, the administra- 
tion, and towards the value of the 
school itself can all have a tre- 
mendous bearing on the personal- 
ity of the individual student. It 
is a common practice for students 
in high schools and colleges to 
form prejudiced opinions, favor- 
able or unfavorable, of other stu- 
dents simply because they attend 
certain schools, each of which has 
its own traditions and history. 
Though these opinions run the risk 
of being erroneous as all pre- 
judices do, they do give a tacit 
indication that students recognize 
the influence the school atmosphere 
can have on one’s. personality. 
Consequently, this investigation 
covers an important area of in- 
fluence on the later adolescent 
personality. 

Two members? from the class 
in the psychology of adolescence 
interviewed fifty students — men, 
women; freshmen through seniors 


‘Mrs. Alva Jones and Miss Beulah Card- 
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_—and posed to them this question: 
“How does being a student at St. 


Paul’s influence your personality ?” 
The spontaneous replies were re- 
corded verbatim and have been 
grouped for analysis according to 
college classification of the stu- 


dents. 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Girl 


Freshmen 
St. Paul’s has had no affect on my 


personality in the least. 

I like the atmosphere of the campus. 
All the students usually speak, and 
also the instructors. 

This library system is very inefficient 
and there are such few books that 
the librarian has to call a book before 
one is through using it. This causes 
an unpleasant attitude towards the 
teacher who made the assignment, and 
the librarian. 

It has given me a more pleasant 
personality because of the intelligent 
people around me. 

The dean (of women) and her as- 
sistants have a few favorites whom 
they look out for, while the rest of 
us suffer. I sometimes wish they 
would have an “accident”. 

It makes me cynical and gives me a 
belligerent attitude towards the people 
connected with St. Paul’s. 

I’ve developed a very distasteiul at- 
titude towards St. Paul’s because we 
are watched as if we were in a re- 
form school. 

It goes all over me! Just ask some 
of these teachers a question, and they 
think you should quote the author of 
the book. Why am I here? It’s ruin- 


ing my personality. 


Sophomores 


The textbooks are too much above the 
Standard of the school; so, therefore, 
students cannot do their best work. 
Just try to check a book out of the 
library ! 

I like it here. 
divided we fall. 


: St. Paul’s gets into my hair when it 


Together we stand; 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Girl: 
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comes to standing in line with a meal 
ticket, day in, day out, rain or shine. 
It reminds me of the breadlines be- 
fore the war. 

I leit St. Paul’s to defend my country. 
With the fine training and sympathetic 
leadership I had had from my teachers 
I found it easy to cope with many 
situations which presented themselves 
during the years I spent in the army. 
The dances and public speaking classes 
have meant so much to me, because 
they make me want to participate in 
order to keep up with the crowd. 
(When I first came here) I was 
called upon to answer questions but 
I did not respond because of fright, 
not that I did not know the answers 
but because of fear of being em- 
barrassed. The cooperation of the 
teacher plus the attitudes of my 
fellow classmates made me feel better. 
There is a conflict on the campus 
(the high school) which causes an air 
of superiority on the part of the 
college students. 

The lack of amusement makes me 
feel that I want to throw things. The 
few entertainments we do have are al- 
ways costing something, and college 
students just aren’t made of money. 
St. Paul’s hasn’t affected me socially 
at all, but educationally the effects 
are good. 

Some oi the textbooks used here are 
so much above the standard of the 
school that the students can’t get 
their best work. 

The school has caused my personality 
to develop into one of befuddlement. 
I never know what to do, when to 
do it, for fear that I may be doing 
the wrong thing; for you’re only told 
what is wrong and right after you’ve 
gotten into trouble. 

Sometimes when I’m hungry, and the 
salestore should be open and is not 
(because the manager has gone to 
sit on a river bank to fish), I be- 
come so angry that I wish a fish 
would pull him in the water. 

Our meals are not balanced and we 
don’t have enough energy. This makes 
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Girl: 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Girl: 
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me sluggish and I want to live in 
solitude. 

I want to be sneeky because of the 
rules and regulations, for there are 
times between my class periods when 
I would like to sit out on the campus, 
but the school would call that loitering 
and as punishment for this I would 
be “campus bound”. 

Makes me drowsy from sitting in 
the building so much; I don't get 
enough fresh air. This causes me 
to be sluggish, grouchy and very un- 
comfortable, thereby causing me to 
develop a very unpleasant personality. 
I’ve developed an attitude of “what’s 
the use.” 


Juniors 


It has made my personality a one- 
sided one because of the lack of 
activities. This is not a well-rounded 
college. 
Some of my teachers give me an 
inferiority complex by embarrassing 
me in class when I ask questions. 
The atmosphere at St. Paul’s is nice 
. therefore my personality has 
been greatly improved. 
I feel that if I can live through 
college life here at St. Paul’s, I can 
live through anything. Just when I 
want to study or sleep, everyone 
decides to make as much noise as 
possible. I feel like I’m going crazy 
sometimes. 
There’s not enough privacy for me; 
a person can’t hear himself think. 
This institution has done much in 
developing my personality ... I like 
the stress put on “Y” activities plus 
the compulsion of good church at- 
tendance. 
I left St. Paul’s in 1946 for the service 
and returned to find that the same 
old practices are going on. I find it 
hard to get my class work when I 
think of the changes that could be 
made. 
I like St. Paul’s very much. One 
reason is that my parents attended 
school here. I often try to visualize 


their romance on this campus. 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Boy: 


Girl: 


Gwl: 


St. Paul’s is just like one big, happy 
family. 

At home I am allowed to go and 
come rather freely and have company, 
too. Here one must not be allowed 
to sit with a young man in church, 
Now what’s wrong with sitting with 
some one you know in church? 

I like St. Paul’s because I hope it will 
develop my personality as it has done 
one or two graduates I know. 

I find that the dictatorship which 
exists on the campus is certainly un- 
democratic. I just can’t see through it. 
You know, I’m beginning to like St. 
Paul’s. Do you notice that the girls’ 
campus situation is not so rigid? (as 
before the war) 

St. Paul’s is so traditional that it 
does not have room for individual 
beliefs or one’s own ideals and ex- 
pressions. 


: Unity and social activities aren’t en- 


couraged. 


Seniors 


Suits my personality. I like the 
campus atmosphere. 

At my age St. Paul’s can’t do any- 
thing to add to or take from my 
personality. All that my personality 
is today, I owe to its development 
from my many experiences in the 
army. 

This place is a social drag, and even 
the educational side is quite inefficient. 
So how can a person’s personality 
develop much around here? 

I’m sure I’ve developed a much better 
personality as a result of my training 
here at St. Paul’s. 

I possess somewhat of an antagonized 
attitude towards St. Paul’s, but yet 
the Institute has been somewhat quite 
stimulating as far as the religious 
aspects are concerned. 

Gives me a “don’t care” attitude, 
because there are some things you 
know are wrong; but when you speak 
of them others think you are trying 
to be superior. 

Do you get a good feeling when you 
sing the school song? The part, “thy 
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green hills”, makes me want to leave 
and go back on the farm. 

Girl: Now that I am about to leave St. 
Paul’s, I feel so close to its purpose 
that I’m beginning to feel sad... 
I do feel that the training I have 
received here has done much to de- 
velop my personality. 

Girl: I do not like the don’t-care attitude 
which exists on this campus. Some 
students seem not to want to speak; 
some have such dull expressions. And 
those who do speak always want to 
attend to your business and are always 
ready to tattle. 

Boy: St. Paul’s is making a saint out of 
me, if you know what I mean. It’s 
a good place to settle down, to take 
an account of one’s self, and to make 
up one’s mind as to one’s life work. 

Boy: I am a vet and proud of it. I give 
St. Paul’s a hand for opening her 
doors of opportunity to me in order 
for me to be of some social and 
civic usefulness to my community. I 
do not feel inferior in my scholastic 
ee 


Findings and Conclusions 


A tabulation of these statements 
given by the students reveals an 
interesting picture. First of all, 
it is clearly evident that in ad- 
dition to the replies which were 
direct answers to the question, 
“How does being a student at St. 
Paul’s affect your personality?”, 
there were many other more or less 
general answers which did not 
precisely answer the question, but 
implied answers, favorable and 
unfavorable. These are classified 
as general replies. Thirty-two per 
cent of the replies were in this 
category. Almost two-thirds of 
these were unfavorable impres- 
sions of the school. 

Of the direct answers to the 
question, 28 per cent stated that 
the college had a favorable effect 
on their personalities 40 per cent 
felt that the college atmosphere 
was unfavorable to their personal- 
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ity development. Five of the seven 
direct answers from the freshmen 
were unfavorable, six of the ten 
sophomores, six of the nine 
juniors, and three of the eight 
seniors. The freshmen, sopho- 
mores and juniors were more 
critical than the seniors. 


According to sexes, 35 per cent 
of the men gave favorable replies, 
while only 23.3 per cent of the 
women did likewise. Unfavorable 
replies came from 40 per cent of 
the men and 40 per cent of the 
women. Twenty-five per cent of 
the men gave general answers (15 
per cent favorable, 10 per cent un- 
favorable) and 36.6 per cent of 
the women replied in general 
terms (13.3 per cent favorable, 
23.3 per cent unfavorable). 


Specifically, this survey reveals 
the necessity for some serious in- 
trospection on the part of St. 
Paul’s Polytechnic Institute. The 
large percentage of unfavorable 
reactions to the survey question 
put before the students is bound 
to indicate many needed changes 
and reforms. 


Generally speaking, this study 
brings into focus the impact of 
the total atmosphere of the college 
campus on the personalities of the 
students living on the campus. It 
suggests that while the intellect- 
ual development of the students is 
supposedly the major interest of 
the college, there is also at work 
within the mind of the student a 
more subtle personality develop- 
ment which is precipitated by the 
attitudes the students hold towards 
the rules and regulations of the 
school, the traditions of the school, 
the faculty, their fellow-students, 
and the students in general. It 
further suggests that a college can 
exert a bad or a good influence on 
the personalities of its students, 
and that influence can be a per- 
manent one, possibly. 


Therefore, the college is faced 
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with a problem of great magni- 
tude which deserves far more at- 
tention than is usually attached. 
Not only must the college be in- 
terested in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the student, but it must 
concern itself with what might 
be a more vital problem — the 
development of the student’s per- 
sonality. This means that not only 
must guidance be given to individ- 
ual students with their individual 
problems, but that the institution 
itself must do some serious in- 
trospection to determine what 


effect its policies and practices, 
its official attitude towards the 
student, and its lack of or use of 
facilities have on the personalities 
of the students. Many of the facts 
learned in classrooms will be for- 
gotten as time passes, but the 
campus’ environmental factors 
which affect the personalities of 
the students can have a_per- 
manent effect. The college should 
be concerned as to whether that 
effect will be wholesome or 
whether it will be detrimental. 
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Section D: Impressions of a Negro College Professor 
in a Mixed University 


ROBERT L. GILL 


Professor of History & Government, Morgan State College 


EGRO PROFESSORS IN NON-SEG- 
REGATED COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES are fortunately no longer 
rare birds. Indeed, they now form 
rather a large flock with repre- 
sentatives at school as distant 
geographically as Harvard and the 
University of California with 
membership in most departments 
of the arts and sciences and in 
all grades from relatively un- 
known instructors to full profes- 
sors of international distinction. 
By far one of the most remark- 
able of American Negro profes- 
sors in the mixed colleges and uni- 
versities of our era is brilliant, 
congenial, well-balanced, versatile, 
realistic and down-to-earth David 
Watson Daly Dickson, assistant 
professor of English, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


This distinguished young scholar 
was born in Portland, Maine, 
February 16, 1919 and was gradu- 
ated from Portland High School 
in 1937 as valedictorian. He ma- 
triculated at Bowdoin College 
where he participated in track, 
was a member of the Debate Team, 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternities, ma- 
jored in English, and was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin in 1941 with 
summa cum laude honor. 


He received his M.A. degree in 
English from Harvard in 1942 and 
was a Julius Rosenwald Fellow 
at Harvard, 1942-48, where he 
delved more deeply into the hu- 
manities. In 1943, he was inducted 
into the army as a private, re- 
ceived his commission in Medical 
Administration and was separated 


from the service in 1946 with the 
rank of First Lieutenant. It was 
at Tuskegee Army Airfield, while 
the author was serving as Assist- 
ant Special Service Officer, that 
he (personally) met the young 
officer when he reported to TAAF, 
February 1945, as Medical Ad- 
ministrative and Special Services 
Officer for the base hospital. It 
was here, also, that we collaborat- 
ed on numerous worthwhile pro- 
grams and attempted to propagate 
culture and build morale for more 
than 3000 men. We grew to know 
each other most intimately. 

In 1946, Mr. Dickson returned 
to Harvard to continue his studies 
and served as an assistant in 
English 1946-47. He became a 
Teaching Fellow in English, Har- 
vard, 1947-48 and was appointed 
instructor in English, Michigan 
State College, 1948. He was re- 
cipient of the Ph.D. degree, Har- 
vard, 1949 — the first Negro in 
the history of America’s oldest 
university to achieve that honor 
in English. Doctor Dickson says 
in part: 

. . . My own experience is therefore 
fortunately not that of a ‘first and onli- 
est Negro’, although I am still the only 
Negro teaching at Michigan State Col- 
lege. Yet, my observations on this still 
largely experimental matter have impli- 
cations that warrant some extended com- 
ment. This story of mine is not spec- 
tacular. The daily round of a teacher’s 
life is unmelodramatic, but the problems 
involved and overcome in my choice and 
maintenance of this position may well be 
worth the consideration of those inter- 
ested in the Negro’s search for real and 
substantial freedom of vocational op- 
portunity. 
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His original desire to teach at 
a Northern school was natural 
enough for one born, raised and 
educated in New England under 
unsegregated conditions. The au- 
thor doubts that many Northern 
Negroes voluntarily forsake their 
half of a loaf of social, economic, 
and social freedom above the 
Mason-Dixon line for the quarter 
loaf which is all that is usually 
available below that boundary. 
Northern schools moreover offer 
unsurpassed scholarly facilities; 
few research libraries of distinc- 
tion exist South of Washington. 
Dr. Dickson’s early ambitions, 
however, were not always con- 
sidered likely to be realized. In 
1940, one of his undergraduate 
English teachers, a liberal but a 
realist, warned him that he could 
not expect to teach anywhere in 
the North but must hope to find 
a position in as good a Negro 
school as would have him. But, in 
1948 another of his teachers, an 
equally calm and realistic ob- 
server of American higher educa- 
tion, suggested that openings for 
young Negro teachers were becom- 
ing available at mixed institutions. 
He sensed a gradual but important 
change in the social attitude of 
college administrators, could point 
to a few examples of fair em- 
ployment practices here and there 
among Northern colleges, and 
strongly urged upon him the ad- 
vantages and responsibility of not 
merely becoming a Negro teacher 
in a Negro college — excellent as 
many of them might be — but 
becoming one more qualified 
American on the faculty of a non- 
segregated institution. Three years 
of Army service then intervened, 
bringing with them a full experi- 
ence with compulsory segregation 
in action. By 1946, he was again 
in graduate school, and by the 
autumn of 1948 he was in resi- 
dence as an instructor at Michigan 


State College, East Lansing, 
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Michigan filling a post to which 
that same Harvard professor had 
recommended him and which he 
has since occupied to satisfaction 
of associates and students and his 
own pleasure. Says the young pro- 
fessor, 

Some veiled hesitances were, to be 
sure, evident at the beginning of my 
work here. The administration had not 
seen fit to make my appointment routine 
but felt it wise to carry its recommenda- 
tion to the governing board of the school 
for its ratification, a sober and wise de- 
cision which prevented a liberal depart- 
ment head from being over-ruled after 
choosing me by any later, adverse de- 
cision of a superior power. One digni- 
tary also revealed some fears about my 
bachelor status with the unexpressed im- 
plication that a lone, single, male Negro 
might be regarded as potential menace to 
unwary coeds. However flattering to cer- 
tain common denominators of masculinity 
such fears might have been, they proved 
groundless. Campus morality has not 
been visibly upset by my presence. I 
was then at the start a guinea pig, but 
guinea pigs have proved to be necessary 
for much valuable experimentation; and 
few American Negroes are accustomed 
to the critical spotlight. 

Certain other problems were of much 
greater moment, but two years residence 
in East Lansing has largely solved them. 
The first problem was largely in my own 
mind. 


What is the duty of a young 
Negro Ph.D. to his own people? 
Does he have a primary obligation 
to offer his learning to Negro stu- 
dents at a Negro college rather 
than become one more bright 
young man in a mixed college? 
Doctor Dickson says: 

I finally decided in the negative. Ii a 
Negro would be a free man, he must 
free himself of chauvinism and exces- 
sive racial self-consciousness. His ulti- 
mate responsibility is not merely to Ne- 
groes but to all mankind. That realiza- 
tion has led me to accept an interracial 
responsibility. My white students, I have 
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found, benefit greatly by being brought 
into contact daily with a Negro profes- 
sional man. For a while I was certainly 
a curiosity and popular for that rea- 
son with undergraduates who always en- 
joy novelty. In time, though, the pro- 
fessor has become to them just a plain, 

~ ordinary teacher, the object of as much 
approval and disapproval as any other 
mentor. 


Dr. Dickson believes that the 
Negro teacher in a mixed college 
serves a truly missionary purpose. 
He proves to impressionable white 
students that Negroes have not 
only the physical prowess of 
athletic champions but the intel- 
lectual powers of learned men, 
that Negroes are not merely the 
impersonal parties to sociological 
problems but very normal people. 
A Negro professor in such an en- 
vironment also becomes an object 
of real inspiration to the Negro 
students of the college who rejoice 
in his presence as a working proof 
of the validity of the social and 
economic democracy which they 
seek for themselves. 

The second problem posed and 
solved concerns social relationship 
of the lone Negro with his col- 
leagues. Will he not be in an 
awkward social situation, subject 
either to ostracism or to patron- 
age? Isn’t a Negro happier with 
his own people of similar interest? 
Should a Negro seek the company 
of white people anyway? Dr. Dick- 
son proceeds to answer all three 
questions. 

I had long felt that Negroes were fish 
out of water in a mixed society fraught 
with dangerous overtones of essential dif- 
ferences among people of different races, 
a view as untrue when put to the test 
as it is undemocratic and unchristian. If 
a Negro is to fight against segregation 
he must accept all chances to prove its 
invalidity. 

Dr. Dickson reasons that it is 
an escape from not a solution to 
the cancer of American intoler- 


ance. The polite self-sufficient Ne- 
gro societies in our great North- 
ern cities and throughout the 
South are charming and cultured 
oases; they are on the lanes and 
byways, not on the highways 
where racial problems must be 
fought out in the heat of the day. 
Such separation breeds and doesn’t 
dispel racial hatred. The Negro 
must come to know white people 
as close neighbors and love them 
as intimate friends, wherever pos- 
sible, if the brotherhood of man 
is to be a fact and not a pretty 
abstraction. 

As a student of the humanities, 
Dr. Dickson said, he had reasons 
to believe in the theoretical value 
of a heterogeneous society. “I 
knew that the word university 
meant a group of people gathered 
from backgrounds that were uni- 
versal in their variety and out of 
their interchange of different 
ideas would be molded an amalgam 
better than any of its ingredients.” 
That was once a theory with him. 
His experience at Michigan State 
makes it a fact with him. His col- 
leagues, their families and he 
work and play together with com- 
plete naturalness. They view each 
other as fellow human beings, not 
as white people and colored people. 
In the process they have all large- 
ly freed themselves from racial 
fears and racial prejudices. They 
have not, of course, dissolved all 
pettiness and selfishness. They 
are all still fellow men but they 
see each other as men with weak- 
nesses and strengths that are in- 
herently human and not at all 
racial. 

Dr. Dickson concludes by say- 
ing that he believes the experi- 
ment has worked successfully. All 
indications are that more Negroes 
will shortly be added to the college 
staff, and this time their appoint- 
ments will be wholly routine, and 
“T doubt any fears will need to be 
expressed for the morality of the 
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coeds.” And the original guinea 
pig? He no longer feels a cage 
about him or the spotlight blazing 
upon him. He feels simply like 
aman. “That, I feel, is what all 
Negroes seek. It is a prize worth 
the struggle and it is a goal that 
can be reached.” 

There are probably more than 
one hundred Negroes serving with 
varied professorial ranks in the 
mixed colleges and universities in 
the United States. Through their 
membership and participation in 
various rivulets of the mainstream 
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youths of America have much to 
learn from their counsel, are more 
able to harmonize differences and 
appreciate the democratic process, 
Thanks to “creative magic” and 
“mere association, they are learn- 
ing, moreover, to conduct most of 
the major concerns of life — spir- 
itual, economic, political, social, 
cultural and recreational.” Above 
all, by any measuring rod, these 
teachers are serving as a great 
cementing force for national in- 


tegration. 
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Section E: Religious Attitudes as Expressed by Students of 
Savannah State College 


ANDREW J. HARGRETT 
College Mimster, Savannah State College 


Introduction 


HIS STUDY REPRESENTS AN 
EFFORT to determine the atti- 
tudes of students of Savannah 
State College toward religion. 
The purposes of this study are 


stated in nine questions: 


1.Do students of Savannah State 
College feel a need for religion? 

2. How firm are they in their be- 
liefs? 

8.Do their 
them? 

4.What do they think about the 
alleged quarrel between religion 
and science? 

5.What do they think about 
church activities? 

6. What do they believe God to be? 
7.In what manner do they view 
the doctrine of immortality? 
8. Do they practice their religion? 
9. What are the relations, if any, 
of religion and academic activi- 

ties and abilities? 


There is much talk about ag- 
nosticism, secularism, and atheism 
on college campuses today. On the 
other hand there are reports of 
religious revivals on many college 
campuses. It was decided that the 
only exact method of determining 
attitudes of the students of Savan- 
nah State College toward religion 
was to take an inventory of relig- 
lous attitudes of its student body. 


beliefs embarrass 


General Procedure 


The data for this study were 
collected with a questionnaire 
prepared and used by G. W. All- 
port, J. W. Gillespie and J. Young 


at Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College. The questionnaire 
was revised by the writer to meet 
the specific purposes stated in this 
study, but not provided for in 
the original questionnaire. 

The subjects of this study con- 
sisted of 460 students enrolled as 
full-time students in courses above 
high school level and leading to 
a bachelor’s degree. 

The questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to students during the 
regular class periods of the school 
week, beginning January 16, 1950 
and ending January 20, 1950. 


Summary of Data 


Feeling of students toward a 
need for religion. — Eighty per 
cent of the students felt a need for 
religion. Ten per cent were doubt- 
ful. Ten per cent answered “No”. 
None of the female students, ages 
twelve to sixteen, felt a need for 
religion. All of the male students 
in that age group felt a need for 
religion. Of the seventeen to 
twenty-one age group expressing 
this belief, thirty-five per cent 
were men and sixty-five per cent 
were women. Of the group, ages 
twenty-one to twenty-six, who felt 
a need for religion, forty per cent 
were men and sixty per cent were 
women. 

Students’ faiths compared with 
faiths of others. — The students 
were asked to compare their re- 
ligious beliefs with those of their 
parents. Ten per cent of the stu- 
dents answering the question 
thought that they were more firm 
than their fathers. Twenty-six per 
cent thought that they were less 
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firm than their mothers. Sixteen per 
cent thought that they were about 
the same as their mothers. Six- 
teen per cent thought that they 
were less firm than their fathers. 
Thirty-seven per cent thought that 
they were about the same as their 
mothers, while thirty-two per cent 
thought the same about their 
fathers. Thirty-nine per cent did 
not know how they stood as com- 
pared with their fathers, and 
twenty-nine per cent did not know 
how they stood as compared with 
their mothers. 

An attempt was made to de- 
termine whether or not the stu- 
dents felt that religion marked 
them off. The majority did not 
believe it did. Of those who be- 
lieved that religion marked them 
off forty-three per cent were men 
and fifty-six per cent were women. 
Of those who were doubtful, 
thirty-four per cent were men and 
sixty-six per cent were women. 


Concerning church activities.— 
The modal expression for the stu- 
dents concerning the sermon was 
that it should be fifteen minutes 
in length. Age had little to do with 
the desired length of the sermon. 

The modal expression for the 
students concerning the sermon 
was that it should be practical. 

More of the younger than of 
the older groups chose theological, 
eschatological and angelic sermons. 

Thirty per cent of the freshmen, 
twenty-three per cent of the soph- 
omores, twenty-four per cent of 
the juniors and twenty-three per 
cent of the seniors, attended wor- 
ship about every other week. 
Eighteen per cent of the freshmen, 
twelve per cent of the juniors and 
twenty-four per cent of the seniors 
attended worship about once per 
month. Nine per cent of the fresh- 
men, twenty-three per cent of the 
sophomores and eighteen per cent 
of the seniors attended worship 
less than once per month. 
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Attitudes toward theological 
doctrines. — Question 17 was 
phrased in such manner that at- 
titudes toward the frequently 
mentioned conflict between relig- 
ion and science might be deter- 
mined. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
A students, sixty per cent of the 
B students and sixty-seven per 
cent of the C students replied that 
religion and science clearly sup- 
port one another. 


Lastly, an attempt was made to 
determine the students’ attitudes 
toward immortality. Forty-two per 
cent of the B students and thirty- 
three per cent of the C students 
believed in personal immortality. 
Eleven per cent of the C students 
and nine per cent of the B stu- 
dents believed in reincarnation. 
Sixteen per cent of both B and C 
students believed immortality to 
be the continuation of the soul as 
a spiritual principle. Fourteen per 
cent of the B students and ten per 
cent of the C students believed 
immortality to be merely an in- 
fluence upon society. Five per cent 
of the C students and one per cent 
of the B students disbelieved in 
any form of immortality. 

According to replies given, 
thirty-eight per cent of the stu- 
dents twenty-two years of age and 
older and thirty-seven per cent 
of the younger students, twenty- 
two years of age and younger, 
believed in personal immortality. 
Sixty-one per cent of the older 
students and sixty-three per cent 
of the younger students believed 
in some form of immortality. 
Twenty-two per cent of the 
younger students and eleven per 
cent of the older students said that 
they did not believe immortality 
to be any of the items from which 
they were allowed to check. Three 
per cent of the younger students 
and eighteen per cent of the older 
students disbelieved in any form 
of immortality. 


Fifty-one per cent of the stu- 
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dents majoring in motor courses, 
thirty-seven per cent of the stu- 
dents majoring in philosophical 
courses, and thirty per cent of the 
students majoring in science 
courses believed in personal im- 
mortality. 


General Findings 


The following paragraphs repre- 
sent the conclusions of this study: 
1.The students of Savannah 
State College are fairly re- 
ligious. It appears that a 
larger per cent of English, 
mathematics and chemistry 
majors felt a need for religion 
than other groups. Scholastic 
averages had little relation, if 
any, to a felt need for religion. 
2. Few students thought that they 
were less firm than their par- 
ents. 


8.A majority of the students felt 
that they were about average 
when their religious needs and 
sentiments were compared with 
those of other people. Age and 
degree of influence in upbring- 
ing were factors that affected 
feeling toward religious needs 
and sentiments when compared 
with others. Slightly more of 
the students who experienced 
the definite crisis awareness 
felt themselves stronger than 
average. 


4,There appeared to be a rela- 
tionship between feeling of 
religious strength and _ scho- 
lastic averages. More B stu- 
dents than C students felt that 
they were stronger than aver- 
age, and more C students than 
B thought that they were less 
strong than average. 


5. Most of the students did not 
feel that religion marked them 
off. This feeling did not appear 
to have been related to scho- 

lastic ability. It did vary 

slightly with sex. 
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6. The degree of influence in up- 


bringing appeared to have been 
related to the desired length 
of service. The more intense 
the degree of influence in up- 
bringing the longer the service 
desired. Age showed a little 
relationship to desired length 
of service. More older students 
than younger students desired 
the slightly longer services. 
There was little or no relation- 
ship between desired length of 
service and scholastic averages. 


.The modal expression of the 


student body was a desire for 
fifteen-minute sermons. There 
appeared to be something 
mystical about the figures di- 
visible by fifteen when the stu- 
dents were asked to select de- 
sired lengths of sermons. 


. Another modal expression was 


that the students desired prac- 
tical sermons. The number who 
desired practical sermons in- 
creased with the grade level 
until the senior year when 
there seemed to have been a 
slight return to philosophical 
and theological messages. Scho- 
lastic averages appeared to 
have had a relationship to 
kinds of sermons. The higher 
the scholastic average the 
larger the per cent who de- 
sired practical messages. 


. Age was related to kind of ser- 


mon desired. More older stu- 
dents than younger students 
chose philosophical sermons. 


. There was no difference in the 


per cent of students of various 
grade levels who attended serv- 
ices each Sunday. There was 
not sufficient evidence to war- 
rant a conclusion on whether or 
not scholastic averages were 
related to church attendance. 
There was a definite relation- 
ship between the degree of in- 
fluence in upbringing and 
church attendance. The more 
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intense the degree of influence 
in upbringing, the more regu- 
lar was the attendance. 


.The more intense the degree 


of influence in upbringing the 
more often the student felt a 
dependence upon God. The 
modal expression of the stu- 
dents concerning prayer was 
that they desired to be prayed 
for the sins they had com- 
mitted against others. Other 
problems high on the list for 
which they desired to be pray- 
ed for were finance, lowliness of 
spirit, love affairs, fear of the 
“Last Judgment’, hard les- 
sons, growing old, and indif- 
ferent teachers. 


. The majority of the students 


believed that religion and sci- 
ence clearly support one an- 
other. This idea seemed to 
have had but little, if any, re- 
lation to scholastic averages 
and kinds of majors. 


. Seventy-nine per cent of the 


students expressed definitely 
theistic views, six per cent ex- 
pressed definitely agnostic 
views, two per cent expressed 
definitely atheistic views and 


thirteen per cent had no opin. 
ion. There was no significant 
difference, between C and B 
students’ attitudes toward God, 


.The number of students ma- 


joring in philosophical courses 
and holding theistic views was 
smaller than the number ma- 
joring in other kinds of courses 
and holding the same view. 
There was a noticeable tendency 
of a larger number of science 
students to say that they had 
no opinions concerning God 
than other students. The num- 
ber of years in college had 
nothing to do with students 
forming atheistic views. 


. More C students than B stu- 


dents did not believe in any 
form of immortality, while 
kinds of courses had little af- 
fect on this attitude. Age did 
not appear to have a relation 
to belief in immortality, but 
it did relate itself to those who 
disbelieve in immortality and 
expressed it. 


The writer hopes that the 
study will lead to a better un- 
derstanding of college people 
and their religion. 
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Section F: The Appeal of the Louisville Municipal College 
Faculty to the Board of Trustees* 


N THE LIGHT OF THE RECENT 

ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IN 
THE UNIVERSITY it is important 
to review the chronology of events 
bearing upon the dissolution of 
the Municipal College of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and the pro- 
posed termination of the services 
of its faculty. 

“The first inkling Municipal 
College faculty members had that 
the dissolution of the College was 
an imminent probability came with 
the announcement of President 
Taylor’s request that a_ special 
meeting of the University chapter 
of the A. A. U. P. be called to dis- 
cuss the merger of the Municipal 
College students and faculty with 
the Arts and Sciences college of 
the University. This meeting was 
held early in April 1950. It was at 
this meeting that one member of 
the Municipal College faculty, 
speaking as an individual and not 
as an Official representative of the 
faculty, made the statement that 
he believed in integration even if 
it meant the loss of his job and 
that he believed that the other 
faculty members felt the same 
way. At no time before or since 
that April meeting have Municipal 
College teachers been consulted as 
to their position on the merger. 
Furthermore, at no time have the 
Municipal College teachers jointly 
or severally waived their tenure or 
contract rights. 

“The resolution approved unani- 
mously at this April meeting of 
the A. A. U. P., in substance, call- 
ed for the integration of both 
students and teachers of Municipal 





*This appeal was presented to the Board 
of trustees at its December meeting. The 
Board voted to reaffirm its previous decision. 
Further steps are being contemplated by 
the Faculty, 


College into the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University. It 
further recommended that faculty 
members of the two colleges be 
retained on the basis of merit 
rather than race, and that those 
persons who lost their jobs be- 
cause of the merger be paid at the 
rate of one and one half month’s 
salary for each year of service. 
It was recommended that no per- 
son be paid less than one year’s 
salary. These recommendations 
were submitted to President Taylor 
for presentation at the April 19 
meeting and the President of the 
A. A. U. P. was present to speak 
for the recommendations. The 
Municipal College faculty mem- 
bers who were not present at the 
A. A. U. P. meeting where the 
resolution was adopted concurred 
fully with the action of that meet- 
ing and have not changed their 
opinion. 

“The action of the Board of 
Trustees on April 19 was reported 
and commented on extensively in 
the newspapers of the following 
day, but there was no clear indica- 
tion of what the ultimate fate of 
the Municipal College faculty 
would be. The Louisville Times, 
April 20, reported: “Dr. John W. 
Taylor, U of L President, said the 
University will do all it can to 
place the Municipal faculty in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, or 
to help them get jobs elsewhere.” 
This statement was taken by the 
faculty to mean that the A.A.U.P. 
resolution was being considered 
favorably and that some definite 
announcement would be made later. 
Later, in addressing the A.A.U.P., 
President Taylor said that they 
would be pleasantly surprised 
when the decision in the “other 
matter” was made known. 


“In spite of these favorable but 
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somewhat cryptic statements by 
Dr. Taylor, the teachers at Munici- 
pal were disturbed and uncertain. 
They had not received official 
notice of termination of service 
nor had they been assured jobs at 
the University. Dean Doyle told 
them that the President and Board 
of Trustees were working quietly 
to effect a satisfactory adjustment. 
They would not make a _ public 
statement one way or the other 
until they felt the community at- 
titude was sympathetic. Dean Doyle 
further urged the faculty not to 
seek a commitment from the Board 
too soon, such efforts might 
“muddy the water’, and thus make 
favorable action difficult. 

“Dean Doyle resigned in May, 
shortly after his election to the 
bishopric. Commencement came 


and went; the faculty scattered 
for the summer; but still there 
was no Official statement of any 
kind. Even after the beginning 
of school in September, the faculty 


members were as much in the dark 
as ever as to what their status 
would be when the College closed 
its doors. Dr. Taylor accepted an 
invitation to meet with the faculty 
at its September meeting but was 
detained by a conference with the 
Trustees and could not attend. 


“On September 21, 1950 the 
Board of Trustees voted a token 
terminal payment of two months 
salary to each member of the 
Municipal College faculty. The 
news of this action came as a 
shock to the persons involved. 
Such important items as contracts 
and tenure were completely ignor- 
ed. There had been no opportunity 
given for faculty members to ex- 
press their views and there was no 
indication that the Trustees 
thought that their opinions were 
important. Again the source of 
information was the daily press. 

“It was not until October 13 that 
the faculty, after repeated efforts, 
finally got an opportunity to con- 
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fer with Dr. Taylor. They were 
told that the employment of Negro 
faculty members on Belknap Cam- 
pus was not feasible at this time 
for financial and other reasons; 
that the University was not legally 
obligated in any way; and that 
there was little likelihood that the 
severance pay would be increased, 
chiefly because there was no money 
for that purpose. He agreed, how- 
ever, to submit a faculty mem. 
orandum to the Board of Trustees 
on the matter of severance pay. 
A committee from the faculty met 
with Dr. Taylor on October 16 and 
worked out the statement for 
presentation to the Board. The 
severance pay proposal which was 
finally prepared was not entirely 
satisfactory to the faculty but it 
was the best proposition they 
could get Dr. Taylor to support. 
Mimeographed copies of the pro- 
posal were rushed to the Penden- 
nis Club on the following day in 
order to get them into the hands 
of individual Board members be- 
fore the meeting convened. Con- 
sideration of the faculty proposals 
was deferred until the next meet- 
ing, then scheduled for December 
2, 1950. 

“A few days later (October 20) 
members of the faculty received 
individual letters from the Presi- 
dent informing them officially of 
the various actions of the Board 
discontinuing the College, termi- 
nating faculty services, and grant- 
ing two month’s pay. Within a 
week, individual letters express- 
ing dissatisfaction with _ the 
Board’s actions were sent to Dr. 
Taylor by the seven members of 
the faculty whose contracts ex- 
tended beyond the closing date of 
the College. 


“Some members of the Munici- 
pal College faculty believe that 
notice of termination of service 
should have come to them by 
means of individual letters rather 
than by newspaper, at the time the 
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action was taken. They feel, 
further, that no such action should 
have been taken at all before con- 
sultation with them. They are 
convinced that persons holding 
contracts running into 1952 or be- 
yond have a legal claim on the 
University which, up to this point, 
has been ignored. They do not 
believe that the assertion of this 
claim will necessarily endanger 
the successful integration of stu- 
dents. 


Elaboration of the Municipal Col- 
lege Faculty Position 


“The closing of the Municipal 
College should not be hastily class- 
ed with other instances in which 
universities have seen fit to termi- 
nate an instructional unit. Usually 
in case a specialized instructional 
unit within a university is discon- 
tinued, it is not likely that the 
teachers of the discontinued unit 
can be absorbed in other parts of 
the university because of the high- 
ly specialized nature of their 
teaching skills. The present case 
in much different. As a liberal 
arts college, Municipal College has 
been offering courses comparable 
to those offered in the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity. This means, of course, that 
teachers at the Municipal College 
have been teaching many of the 
same courses being taught at the 
University’s college of arts and 
sciences. It would seem reasonable 
to assume, therefore, that were it 
not for their racial difference there 
would be no hesitancy in trans- 
ferring some of the teachers from 
Municipal College to the College 
of Arts and Sciences. 


“So far as we are able to deter- 
mine, this is the first instance in 
which a racially segregated unit 
has been merged by a Southern 
University. This action by the 
Board of Trustees has received 
wide publicity all over the coun- 


try. The issue of the disposition 
of the Municipal College faculty 
is a question of some national im- 
portance. 

“The faculty members of Mu- 
nicipal College are experienced 
teachers. Most had college teach- 
ing experience before joining the 
Municipal College faculty. They 
have received degrees from or 
have studied at such universities 
as Chicago, Cincinnati, Colorado, 
Columbia, Cornell, Fisk, Harvard, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio State, Min- 
nesota and Yale. Four of the 
teachers hold the doctor’s degree. 


“From the standpoint of con- 
tractual relationships with the 
University the fourteen full-time 
employees of Municipal College 
are divided into four classes as 
follows: 

a) Four persons who hold in- 

determinate contracts, 

b) Three persons whose term 

contracts expire in June 1952, 

c) Five persons whose term con- 

tracts expire in June 1951, 


d) Two persons who hold no 
contracts. 


“These fourteen employees rep- 
resent a total of 135 years of ser- 
vice to the University. The largest 
part of this is represented by the 
service of the four teachers hold- 
ing indeterminate contracts. These 
four professors have an aggregate 
service to the University of 78 
(seventy-eight) years, ranging 
from 17 to 2014 years of individ- 
ual service. Three assistant pro- 
fessors have contracts which do 
not expire until 1952. These three 
have served an aggregate of 2914 
years on the Municipal College 
faculty, the individual service 
ranging from 8 to 13 years. Five 
persons hold contracts expiring in 
June 1951. This number includes 
one assistant professor, three in- 
structors and one administrative 
assistant who have served a total 
of 13 years, the longest service 
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being four years. The two persons 
holding no contracts are members 
of the library staff. One has serv- 
ed seven and one-half years and 
the other seven years. 

“It is on the basis of such rel- 
atively long service to the Uni- 
versity that the faculty and staff 
members of Municipal College 
base their case before the bar of 
University and public opinion. We 
believe that contracts, tenure and 
seniority are important factors in 
our case. Such service to the Uni- 
versity cannot be ignored or light- 
ly brushed aside. It must be con- 
stantly remembered that we are 
already members of the general 
University faculty as attested by 
membership in the University 
Senate and University Council, 
and as participants in faculty an- 
nuity, group insurance and hos- 
pitalization plans. 

“Since late in 1949, when it be- 
came known to the faculty of Mu- 
nicipal College that a bill would 
be introduced in the Kentucky 
General Assembly to amend the 
Day Law, the teachers at the Mu- 
nicipal College have been consist- 
ent jointly and severally in their 
point of view with regard to the 
disposition of the members of the 
faculty and staff of Municipal Col- 
lege, should that college be dis- 
solved. 

“The position in brief is as 
follows: (1) that each teacher 
holding a contract extending be- 
yond the date when Municipal Col- 
lege would be closed should be 
transferred to another college, 
school or division of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville at his present 
rank and salary to teach a subject 
he is qualified to teach, or that the 
contract of each such teacher 
should be purchased by the Uni- 
versity at a sum agreed upon by 
that teacher and the University; 
and (2) that the University should 
provide positions or grant termi- 
nal pay in suitable amounts to 
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persons not holding contracts or 
whose contracts expire normally 
at the end of the academic or fiscal 
year when the College would be 
discontinued. 

“The members of the faculty 
jointly and severally have not 
wavered from the above position. 
They have accepted this position 
as fundamentally sound and just, 
and have urged its acceptance 
upon the University Administra- 
tion and Board of Trustees. 


“The proposals adopted by the 
University chapter of the A.A.U.P. 
in the spring of 1950 have been 
accepted by the Faculty members 
of Municipal College as embodying 
this above position in that these 
proposals stipulate that, where 
possible, Municipal College teach- 
ers should be merged into the 
faculty of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and that where such 
merging is not possible that termi- 
nal pay should be granted at the 
rate of one and one half month’s 
salary for each year of service 
at Municipal College. 

“The proposals of the A.A.U.P. 
have the virtue of advocating, on 
the one hand, that the University 
should recognize and fulfill its con- 
tracts, which contracts were enter- 
ed into in good faith by both con- 
tracting parties, and on the other 
hand, of granting terminal pay, 
where Municipal College teachers 
are not merged, upon such usually 
accepted standards as rank and 
years of service. 

“An additional point, which 
should be made absolutely clear, 
is that each faculty member under 
contract is ready and willing to 
fulfill his contract obligations to 
the University but has taken the 
position, also, that while his ser- 
vices might not be in demand in 
an appropriate department in the 
University, the teaching skills of 
the Municipal College faculty are 
so widely distributed that some 
members of the College faculty 
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should be transferred for service 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
We believe that the University 
and Louisville are ready for such 
a step, and that the democratic 
ideals of our nation and the impact 
of the present international situa- 
tion make such a practical demon- 
stration of democracy imperative. 


A Postscript on Finance 


“It was brought to the attention 
of the Municipal College faculty 
that the A.A.U.P. recommenda- 
tions were summarily rejected by 
the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity on the grounds that such 
proposals were impossible of finan- 
cial implementation. When, upon 
the advice of President Taylor, the 
compromise schedule of terminal 
payments was submitted hastily 
to the Board by a committee of 
Municipal College faculty mem- 
bers in the letter of October 16, 
a detailed study had not been made 
of the financial problem. Now that 
such a study has been made, the 
members of the faculty are con- 
vinced that the financial imple- 
mentation of the A.A.U.P. pro- 
posals will not in any manner 
jeopardize the financial structure 
of the University. 


“The problem of finances con- 
nected with the disposition of Mu- 
nicipal College teachers must be 
studied against the background of 
the fact that for twenty (20) years 
the University has found the 
money necessary to pay a staff 
ranging from eleven to sixteen 
full-time members and that had 
the Day Law not been amended 
the University would still be ob- 
ligated to allocate the funds neces- 
sary to pay such a staff. 


“The recommendations of the 
A.A.U.P. did not anticipate that 
all Municipal College teachers 
would be retained or that all such 
teachers would be dismissed. 
Therefore, for a thorough exami- 
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nation of the plea of financial 
exigency, let us consider the case 
involved in retaining the four 
teachers having indeterminate con- 
tracts and the three other teachers 
presumed to have tenure under 
the A.A.U.P. seven year rule. 

“The salaries of these seven 
teachers would total $30,200 an- 
nually, or less than one-third of 
the cost of maintaining Municipal 
College. :A very comforting thought 
in connection with the expenditure 
of this sum ($30,200) is that an 
average enrollment in the Univer- 
sity of 100 full-time Negro stu- 
dents will pay the salaries of these 
seven teachers. 

“The cost of terminal pay to 
the other faculty and staff mem- 
bers at the proposed A.A.U.P. rate 
of one and one-half month’s salary 
for each year of service, but not 
including the guarantee of one 
year’s salary, would amount to 
only $10,400 — a non-recurring 
cost. These are small sums, indeed, 
compared to the savings which 
would accrue to the University by 
the discontinuance of Municipal 
College and the sale of the College 
plant. 

“Since the Board of Trustees 
has proposed to release all Munic- 
ipal College teachers, let us next 
consider the case in which all Mu- 
nicipal College employees would 
be released and granted terminal 
pay at the proposed A.A.U.P. rate 
of one and one-half month’s salary 
for each year of service to the Uni- 
versity. The total cost of such 
severance pay would be about 
$82,000 — a cost less than the 
amount necessary to maintain Mu- 
nicipal College for one year. This 
amount would have to be expended 
by the University only once. In 
other words, for less than the cost 
of maintaining Municipal College 
for one year beyond June 1951, 
the University could discharge its 
legal and moral obligations to a 
loyal faculty on terms acceptable 
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to them and to their co-workers 
in the College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University. 

“We are convinced that the ex- 
penditures entailed in either case 
as presented here would neither 
jeopardize the financial structure 
of the University nor make an un- 
reasonable financial drain upon the 
University. 

“We therefore place ourselves 
on record and urge that the Board 
of Trustees adopt the A.A.U.P. 
proposals for the disposition of the 
Municipal College faculty and staff 
members.” 


Soe. Gh. Se 


S A PART OF THIS PICTURE 

THERE ARE PRESENTED in the 
following the answer to several 
questions which were included in 
a report to a special committee of 
Louisville citizens. 


“What is General Faculty Opinion 
on Merger of Staffs? 


“The University of Louisville 
Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors has 
approximately 115 members. Of 
the ninety full-time teachers in 
the College of Liberal Arts, which 
would be most affected by the 
merger, approximately eighty are 
members of the Association. The 
resolution passed in May, 1950 
already referred to is the best in- 
dex to faculty opinion. In effect, 
the white faculty members said 
that they were in favor of merger 
on the basis of merit even if it 
would cost them their jobs if they 
fail to measure up to LMC faculty 
members. No more unequivocable 
statement of support for merger 
could have been made. 


“What is the Liberal Arts College 
Student Opinion on Merger of 


Staffs? 
“A poll involving a sample of 


298 students out of a total of 1700 
in the Liberal Arts College was 
made in November, 1950 in order 
to determine student opinion on 
the possibility that Negroes might 
become teachers at the University 
of Louisville. The students were 
in no way coached as to their re- 
plies and their identities were 
carefully concealed. Furthermore, 
the questions were stated nega- 
tively giving the student every op- 
portunity to express opposition 
but the following results reveal a 
most favorable student reaction 
towards interracial education in 
general and Negro teachers, in 
particular. 


“What Would Be the Educational 


Consequences of a Merged 
Faculty? 


“One of the most serious prob- 
lems in the country today involves 
intergroup relations. Our failures 
in this sphere have hampered our 
economy, blighted our social life 
and given propaganda ammuni- 
tion to our enemies. Our reputa- 
tion abroad has suffered severely 
from our failure to accord first 
class citizenship rights to minority 
groups. 


“We are sufficiently aware of 
this problem to cause us to spend 
considerable classroom time dis- 
cussing race relations and specu- 
lating on causes and cures. In a 
segregated school system these dis- 
cussions begin and end for most 
students on the theoretical level. 
The merger of student bodies will 
do much to introduce Negroes and 
Whites to each other as individuals 
rather than as racial abstractions. 
The merger of faculties would ac- 
complish even more in destroying 
stereotypes of what Negroes can 
and cannot do. 


“We have an unprecedented op- 
portunity to accomplish something 


really significant in the field of 
race relations education if we give 
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ATTITUDES OF 298 UNIVERSITY oF LOUISVILLE STUDENTS 
On InrerractaAL Epucation 





Per Cent 
Favorable 
1. Have you ever attended school with Negroes? Yes 75 No 222 
2, Would you object to being in a class with Negro students? 
Yes 37 No 257 87.4% 
3. Would you object to your children going to school with Negro children? 
In kindergarten Yes 119 No 177 59.8% 
In grade school Yes 118 No 178 60.1% 
In junior high Yes 113 No 183 61.8% 
In high school Yes 91 No 205 69.2% 
In college Yes 39 No 258 86.9% 
In graduate school Yes 34 No 264 89.0% 
4, Would you object to your child being taught by a well-trained Negro? 
In kindergarten. Yes 134 No 161 546% 
In grade school Yes 131 No 164 55.6% 
In junior high Yes 119 No 176 59.7% 
In high school Yes 94 No 199 67.9% 
In college Yes 53 No 242 82.0% 
In graduate school Yes 46 No 249 84.4% 
5. Would you object to being taught by a well-trained Negro professor? 
Yes 47 No 247 84.0% 




















University of Louisville students 
an opportunity to work with Ne- 
gro teachers of high educational 
and experience background. 


“What Will Be the Publicity Con- 


sequences From Action on LMC 
Faculty? 


“The University of Louisville 
gained considerable national pub- 
licity and prestige as a result of 
its decision to admit Negro stu- 
dents without being forced to do 
so through court action: It was 
widely remarked upon as a leading 
example of how Border and South- 
ern states can take the initiative 
in eliminating inequities in their 
educational systems. 

“The University of Louisville 
could profit even more if it were 
to take the next step and integrate 
its faculties solely on the basis 
of merit, without respect to race. 
It would be the first Border uni- 
versity to take this step although 
more than seventy-five Northern 
universities now employ Negroes 


on their instructional staffs. It 
would give the University of 
Louisville a national prominence 
and a position of leadership in the 
South which it has never before 
enjoyed. 

“On the other hand, should we 
fail to merge the faculties or to 
provide equitable severance pay, 
the loss to our prestige would be 
considerable. The Board’s action 
last fall in dismissing the staff 
with a mere two month’s sever- 
ance pay has already aroused con- 
siderable adverse comment. 


“Would ‘Community Opinion’ 
Sanction Integration of the 


Faculties? 


“Some people hang back from 
supporting faculty integration on 
the basis of merit because they 
fear adverse community reaction. 
Many of these same people felt 
the same way abut merging stu- 
dent bodies. They have been sur- 


prised at the lack of community 
opposition and would be equally 
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surprised at community opinion 
should merger of faculties be ac- 
complished. 

“From studies of public opinion 
and race relations, the following 
general principles seem to emerge 
which are applicable here: 

“1) That a community is likely 
to be passive on such an issue as 
race relations unless unusual ten- 
sions exist. No more than 10% of 
the population usually have sharp- 
ly-defined opinions on race rela- 
tions, either pro or con. Few of 
these can be expected to translate 
their opinions into action. Con- 
sequently, the community point of 
view is likely to be that of its 
leaders. If the Board of Trustees 
provides this leadership, no diffi- 
culty will be encountered in merg- 
ing the faculties. 

“2) That reforms of this type 
should be introduced without first 
raising public controversy. As has 
been so frequently demonstrated 
in recent years, fears of the con- 
sequences of changes in Negro- 
White relationships prove ground- 
less if the leaders of a community 
proceed confidently and act in ac- 
cordance with the moral and legal 
standards accepted by nearly all 
Americans. 

“3) That it is easier to intro- 
duce additional reforms on the 
heels of an “ice-breaker” in many 
circumstances than to attempt to 
space reforms over a long period. 
The Louisville community has di- 
gested the news of the student 
merger without any known op- 
position. The old pattern of seg- 
regation has been broken. More- 
over, the press and radio are filled 
with news of Negroes being hired 
by leading Northern universities, 
of adjustments being made in the 
armed services, and of court de- 
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cisions favorable to Negroes. The 
atmosphere is ripe for the next — 
step in Louisville which is the 
merger of faculties at the Univer. © 
sity of Louisville. 4 


“Should the question be post — 
poned five or ten years while we 
wait for the community to “catch © 
up” with its leadership, the task 
may be much more difficult be © 
cause the issue would have to be © 
built up and undesirable contro- © 
versy may be stimulated in the © 
effort to educate the community, © 
In short, there is considerable © 
psychological value in following ~ 
up the successful merger of stu- © 
dent bodies with immediate action ~ 
on the faculty question. 7 


“4) That less public antagonism — 


exists towards interracial educa. ~ 


tion and employment than towards © 
interracial social life, recreation, ~ 
etc. 2 
opinion support this conclusion © 


and indicate that it is possible to ~ 


move fastest in the fields of edu- 3 
cation and employment opportuni- ~ 
ties. 3 


“What Can the Board of Trustecs 
Do to Sell Merger of Faculties? ~ 


“Should the Board wish to sell 3 
integration of the faculties with ~ 


a defensive approach it can do ~ 


as the University of Kentucky and ~ 
other Southern schools have done ~ 
when faced with the prospect of ~ 
further court action on the admis- ~ 
sion of Negro students by anl- — 
nouncing that it has no legal al- © 
ternative. 3 


However, in addition to this, it ~ 
is clear that the Board can q 
a strong, positive case in moral 4 
and educational terms which ~ 
would greatly enchance the reputar 
tion of the University.” 





Various studies of public ~ 





